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THE  MIRACLE  OF  BELIEVING 

by  Lorna  Chamberlain 


Chaplain  Sellers  hurriedly 
cleared  off  his  desk  to  make  ready 
to  leave  for  General  Assembly.  As 
he  put  aside  the  morning  mail  his 
fingers  toyed  with  a  letter  he  had 
just  received.  Because  he  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  to  read  it 
through  again  he  picked  it  up. 

Moments  later  he  sat  silent,  and 
in  deep  thought.  Here  was  an  in- 
vitation to  go  to  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  popular  colleges  as 
president.  How  much  nicer  it 
would  be  to  live  and  work  in  a 
college  town,  to  train  and  guide 
young  students  who  had  a  good 
life  ahead,  instead  of  living  at  a 
state  penitentiary  trying  to  give 
help  and  guidance  to  those  who 
didn't  even  want  it;  to  those  too 
far  gone  to  care  what  happened  to 
them. 


Five  years  ago  it  had  seemed 
challenging.  He'd  had  hopes,  then, 
of  holding  high  the  beacon  light 
as  a  guide  for  shipwrecked  men. 

"Good  morning,  Reverend  Sel- 
lers," the  warden  of  the  state 
penitentiary  said,  suddenly  thrust- 
ing his  head  inside  the  door.  "Just 
a  word  about  the  speaker  we're  to 
have  at  assembly  this  morning.  As 
you  know  we're  to  have  a  young 
ministerial  student.  He  has  ar- 
rived, and  he  tells  me  that  his 
father  is  an  inmate  here.  For  that 
reason  he  wants  to  remain  anony- 
mous, and  speak  over  the  loud- 
speaker system  without  appear- 
ing in  person.  I  thought  I  had 
better  drop  by  to  tell  you  that 
when  you  announce  his  presence, 
you  can  just  tell  them  that  one 
'Junior  Smith'  will  bring  the  mes- 
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sage  of  the  morning  to  them.  Then 
explain  why  he  is  here." 

"How  interesting,"  Mr.  Sellers 
said,  as  he  shoved  the  letter  back 
underneath  the  morning  mail  and 
got  to  his  feet.  He  left  his  office 
with  the  warden  to  go  to  a  front 
office  where  the  young  student 
already  stood  waiting. 

There  was  warm  eagerness  in 
the  boy's  brown  eyes.  The  chap- 
lain remembered  the  strange 
warm  eagerness  he'd  had  a  few 
years  ago.  He  hadn't  yet  delivered 
five  hundred  inspired  and  soul- 
stirring  sermons  to  a  group  of 
stoic-faced,  dead-eyed  prisoners, 
who  yawned  and  shuffled  their 
feet  and  seemed  never  to  be  listen- 
ing. As  he  shook  the  boy's  hand  he 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  right 
after  the  meeting  today  he'd  hand 
in  his  resignation. 

"We  have  with  us  today  a 
young  ministerial  student  whose 
own  father  is  a  prisoner  here,"  the 
pastor  explained  as  he  introduced 
the  young  student.  He  went  on  to 
explain  that  microphones  had 
been  set  up  so  that  the  son  could 
remain  out  of  sight.  Instantly  he 
noticed  faces  growing  bright,  and 
eyes  coming  to  life.  Before  he  had 
finished  speaking  he  knew  they'd 
listen  to  what  this  young  man  had 
to  say  to  them. 

"Hello,  Dad!"  the  young  stu- 
dent's voice  pierced  the  silence.  "I 
can't  exactly  see  you,  but  I  can 
sense  your  presence  somewhere  in 
the  great  audience  out  front.  To 
the  rest  of  you,  please  let  me  say 
right  away  that  I  love  my  father, 
and  I  know  that  he  is  a  good  man, 
with  a  humble  heart.  It  was  be- 
cause of  Dad  and  his  experience 
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Prison  walls  cannot  smoth 

that  I  decided  to  study  for  the 
ministry.  Dad  was  only  a  boy 
when  he  was  taken  out  of  school 
and  put  to  work  at  whatever  kind 
of  work  he  could  get.  He  didn't 
even  have  the  privilege  of  cashing 
his  own  pay  checks,  for  his  parents 
needed  every  penny  he  could  earn 
and  more,  too.  The  work  didn't 
hurt  Dad.  I'm  not  stupid  enough 
to  believe  that.  But  I  do  believe 
that  Dad  never  had  a  chance.  He 
never  knew  the  pleasure  a  normal 
kid  has.  He  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  guidance  and  favors 
given  to  him.  When  trouble  came 
he  didn't  have  it  within  himself 
to  face  life  squarely  and  play  the 
game  in  all  fairness.  It's  hard  for 
a  man  to  be  fair  with  others  when 
nobody  has  ever  been  fair  with 
him. 

"Well,  all  these  years  I've 
prayed  to  find  the  thing  Dad 
didn't  have.  The  thing  that  could 
have  saved  him;  the  rock  he  could 
have  clung  to  that  would  have 
kept  him  out  of  trouble.  In  pray- 
ing to  find  the  inner  strength  Dad 
never  knew  I've  made  the  dis- 
covery that  I,  though  only  a  pris- 
oner's son,  could  be  used  by  God. 
I  don't  have  much  money.  I'm 
working  my  way  through  college 
by  doing  odd  jobs  each  summer, 
and  waiting  table  while  I'm  at 
school.  I  have  a  long  way  yet  to 
go,  but  in  my  own  heart  I'm  con- 
vinced that,  as  long  as  I  make  the 
effort,  God  will  help  me  find  a 
way  through.  God  wants  to  use 
me  as  a  channel  for  his  goodness 


ne  warm  glow  of  fatherhood 

and  mercy  to  be  revealed  to  oth- 
ers. I  feel  sure  of  that.  For  within 
me,  that  thing  I've  searched  so 
hard  to  find  has  been  growing 
stronger  and  stronger." 

The  boy  said  a  lot  more.  Chap- 
lain Sellers  sat  listening,  praying 
at  times  that  the  youth's  inter- 
pretation of  certain  passages  of 
scripture  wouldn't  be  taken  too 
seriously.  That  the  fellow  was 
earnest  in  wanting  to  become  a 
minister  was  enough  to  satisfy 
him.  There  was  something  won- 
derful about  a  young  man,  with 
such  eager  brown  eyes,  a  build 
like  an  athlete,  and  looks  girls 
would  rave  about,  expecting  God 
to  use  him. 

The  chaplain  didn't  know  how 
impressed  the  prisoners  were  by 
the  son's  impassioned  plea  until  he 
was  back  at  his  own  office  desk. 
There  came  a  knock  on  his  door, 
and  an  elderly  prisoner  opened 
the  door  and  tiptoed  in. 

Sellers  sat  amazed  as  a  starry- 
eyed  old  man  handed  him  an  en- 
velope. "  'Twas  my  boy,  Reverend, 
and  here's  some  cash  I  want  you 
to  hand  to  him.  May  God  bless 
him!  But  won't  you  please  pray 
for  me."  Tears  poured  freely  down 
the  prisoner's  cheeks,  as  the  chap- 
lain assured  him  that  indeed  he 
would  pray  for  him. 

A  little  later  there  was  another 
feeble  knock  on  his  door  and  an- 
other starry-eyed  prisoner  limped 
in.  In  a  bare  whisper  he  stated, 
"It  was  my  boy  they  all  listened  to 
a  little   while   ago.   I've   brought 


along  all  the  cash  I  have  for  von  to 
hand  over  to  him.  Wasn't  his  ser- 
mon wonderful?  Imagine  me,  get- 
ting the  blues  at  times,  when  I've 
got  that  kind  of  a  son  at  home 
praying  for  me."  He  paused  to 
wipe  a  tear  on  his  cheek. 

Within  an  hour's  time,  twenty- 
three  prisoners  had  been  to  call 
on  Chaplain  Sellers.  Each  had  as- 
sured him  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake;  it  was  his  son  who  had 
delivered  the  message  that  day. 

Then  the  warden  came  in.  He 
puzzled,  "This  is  a  bit  unusual.  I 
wonder  how  much  longer  it's  go- 
ing to  go  on.  If  you'll  notice,  not 
a  one  of  them  has  any  doubts 
about  being  wrong.  Each  is  posi- 
tive that  his  son  is  the  young  min- 
isterial student." 

"No  matter  how  wasted  a  man 
feels  his  own  life  has  been  it  seems 
to  be  easy  for  him  to  believe  that 
wonderful  things  will  happen  to 
his  child,"  said  Mr.  Sellers. 

"I  guess  you're  right,  but  my 
point  in  coming  to  see  you  is  to 
ask  you  what  you're  going  to  do 
with  all  that  cash  they've  been 
turning  in." 

"I'm  trying  to  decide.  This  has 
taken  me  so  much  by  surprise  that 
up  until  now  I've  just  sat  here  as 
the  dumbfounded  witness  to  a 
miracle.  Each  man  who  has  en- 
tered that  door  to  hand  over  his 
cash  is  a  reborn  man.  New  hope, 
new  faith,  and  new  courage  are 
once  again  surging  through  hearts 
frozen  with  discouragement.  How 
would  it  be  to  keep  their  money 
for  a  little  while— for  a  few  days, 
a  few  weeks — maybe  even  a  few 
months?  This  thing  has  changed 
that  dead  pan  look  on  some  of  our 
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prisoner's  faces  to  a  look  with 
faith  and  eagerness.  If  all  those 
men  who've  been  to  see  me  can 
be  given  the  incentive  to  be  hope- 
ful and  eager,  sparks  from  them 
are  sure  to  change  their  com- 
panions. I  might  as  well  admit 
that  I've  been  pretty  low  with  dis- 
couragement myself.  I'll  admit, 
too,  that  something  has  happened 
to  me." 

"Look,  here  comes  someone 
else!" 

Another  prisoner  trooped  in. 
Seeing  the  warden,  the  prisoner 
hesitated  until  the  warden  had  ex- 
cused himself  and  disappeared. 
Then  he  whispered,  "Somebody 
must  be  crazy.  Outside  a  group  of 
men  have  gathered  to  argue  about 
who  the  speaker  was.  When  I  said 
it  was  my  boy  they  hooted  and 
laughed  at  me.  It  was  my  boy.  I 
know  Jim's  voice  even  though  I 
haven't  heard  it  for  five  years.  Tell 
me  it  was  Jim  so  I  can  go  out  there 
and  prove  to  them  I'm  right.  As 
Jim's  dad  you  owe  me  that  much 
respect,  Sir." 

By  now  the  chaplain  was  on  his 
feet.  "They  have  gathered  to- 
gether and  they  are  arguing,  did 
you  say?"  He  hurried  outside, 
leaving  his  companion  to  follow 
along  behind  him. 


The  warden  was  already  talking 
to  the  strange  little  group.  When 
he  signaled,  Chaplain  Sellers  hur- 
ried to  his  side.  "You  can  handle 
this  any  way  you  want  to.  Each 
man  argues  that  the  young 
speaker  was  his  own  son,"  the 
warden  informed  him. 

"Do  any  of  you  want  me  to 
hand  you  back  your  money  and 
tell  you  that  you  are  wrong  in  be- 
lieving the  young  speaker  was 
your  son?"  the  minister  raised  his 
voice  to  question. 

In  silence  the  group  stared  at 
him,  but  no  one  said  anything.  He 
felt  inspired  to  continue,  "All  that 
it  means  to  live  as  a  Christain,  to 
live  by  faith  instead  of  doubt,  is  to 
keep  on  believing  that  in  spite  of 
your  present  plight  there's  great 
goodness  in  life.  If  you  want  me  to, 
I'll  return  your  money  to  you.  If 
you  say  not  to — just  yet — I'll  keep 
it.  The  speaker  of  the  day  must 
remain  unknown.  Tell  me — do 
you  want  your  money  back?" 

"Keep  it!  Keep  it!"  came  the 
overwhelming  shout. 

Chaplain  Sellers  turned  and 
walked  back  to  his  office.  He 
searched  for  the  letter  from  that 
college.  When  he  found  it  he  tore 
it  up. 


BUILDING  A  GOOD  LIFE 

In  life  it  is  possible  merely  to  throw  a  heap  of  stones  together,  but 
this  pile  is  not  beautiful.  We  pyramid  to  the  heights  only  when  we 
lay  stone  on  stone  according  to  a  plan.  If  we  have  no  faith  in  the 
principles  with  which  we  build  life,  we  are  defeated. 

— W.  N.  Thomas 
Navy  Chaplain 


JOHN  FREDERIC  OBERLIN 

Pioneer  of  Christian  Social  Work 
Glenn  Everett 


WfEST  GERMANY  has  issued  a  set  of  charity  stamps, 
the  proceeds  from  which  will  be  divided  between 
Hilfswerk,  the  Protestant  relief  agency,  and  Caritas,  the 
Catholic  charitable  organization.  On  one  of  these  stamps 
appears  the  portrait  of  the  Reverend  John  Frederic 
Oberlin.  It  is  very  appropriate  that  he  should  be  honored 
on  a  stamp  which  will  benefit  the  poor  and  needy;  for 
no  man  ever  did  more  to  arouse  the  Christian  conscience 
against  poverty  than  did  he. 


That  Dr.  Oberlin  should  be  so 
well  remembered  today  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  him.  His  ministry  was 
spent  in  one  of  the  most  remote 
places  in  Europe,  a  little  valley  in 
the  Vosges  Mountains  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  near  the  border  of 
France  and  Germany.  It  was 
known  as  Le  Ban  de  la  Roche,  the 
Valley  of  Stone,  and  was  so  high 
and  remote  that  there  wasn't  even 
a  road  by  which  to  reach  it  when 
Dr.  Oberlin  went  there.  A  river 
had  to  be  forded  by  wading 
through  the  waist-deep  water.  Yet 
what  Pastor  Oberlin  did  in  that 


valley  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Oberlin  was  born  August  31, 
1740,  in  the  city  of  Strasburg.  The 
son  of  a  high  school  teacher,  he 
was  an  amazing  brilliant  student 
and  received  a  college  degree  at 
only  eighteen.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty-three  he  had  received  the 
University  of  Strasburg's  highest 
degree.  Although  offered  an  ap- 
pointment as  professor,  he  de- 
cided to  enter  the  ministry.  When 
he  had  completed  his  seminary 
training  he  was  offered  an  ap- 
pointment as  chaplain  in  the 
French  Army  with  die  Royal 
Alsace  Regiment.  He  was  eager  to 
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take  it;  for  he  felt  a  need  to  com- 
bat the  disbelief  in  God  that  was 
prevalent  among  the  troops. 

Just  before  he  was  to  leave  with 
the  regiment,  he  was  visited  one 
night  by  a  poor  pastor  from  the 
remote  mountain  parish  in  the 
Vosges.  The  pastor  said  he  had 
heard  of  young  Oberlin's  wish  to 
labor  in  that  field  in  which  he 
could  do  the  most  to  better  men. 
Then  the  clergyman  told  him 
about  the  terrible  conditions  of 
life  in  his  parish,  how  near  starva- 
tion the  people  were,  and  how 
lacking  in  faith.  He  had  to  retire 
because  of  his  wife's  ill  health, 
and  he  wanted  the  right  kind  of 
successor. 

The  living?  $200  a  year  and  a 
parsonage  which  all  his  life  Ober- 
lin was  to  refer  to  jokingly  as  "The 
Rat  Hole."  Possibilities  for  ad- 
vancement? None.  Authorities  of 
the  Lutheran  church  scarcely 
knew  the  parish  existed.  They 
heard  from  it  only  about  once  a 
year,  usually  when  the  pastor  as- 


signed to  it  begged  for  a  transfer. 
This  was  hardly  an  attractive  offer 
to  such  a  brilliant  theological 
graduate  as  young  Dr.  Oberlin. 
He  pondered  all  that  it  meant  giv- 
ing up,  but  the  challenge  attracted 
him.  Suddenly  he  resigned  his 
Army  commission  and  went  to  the 
Valley  of  Stone. 

This  valley  had  once  been  a 
beautiful  place.  Because  it  was  on 
the  border  of  Roman  Catholic 
France  and  the  Protestant  Ger- 
man Rhineland,  it  had  felt  the 
bitter  fury  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War  (1617-48).  When  this  war 
between  two  groups  of  Christians 
was  over,  only  forty-three  of  the 
French  Protestant  residents  of  the 
valley  were  left  alive.  Not  one 
house  or  barn  had  escaped  the 
torch.  Now  a  century  later,  the 
valley's  population  had  been  sup- 
plemented by  Protestant  refugees 
from  other  areas,  but  the  standard 
of  living  was  still  barely  above 
the  starvation  level. 

The  first  thing  the  new  pastor 
decided  should  be  done  was  to 
start  building  a  road  and  bridge  to 
restore  communication  and  trade 
with  the  outside  world.  His  sug- 
gestion was  greeted  with  derision. 
In  those  days  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  a  clergyman  was  that  he 
should  deliver  a  good  sermon  on 
Sunday,  baptize  and  confirm  the 
children,  comfort  the  sick,  and 
bury  the  dead.  But  Pastor  Oberlin 
said  he  couldn't  preach  the  need 
for  a  Christian  life  without  help- 
ing his  people  secure  the  means 
for  it. 

The  minister  went  out  alone 
with  pick  and  shovel  to  start  build- 
ing the  road  and  shamed  his  par- 


ishioners  into  joining  him.  When 
he  found  that  the  only  school  was 
one  conducted  by  the  village 
swineherd  on  winter  days,  he 
started  building  a  suitable  school 
with  his  own  hands  and  asked 
friends  in  Strasburg  to  give  him 
funds  to  hire  a  good  teacher  and 
get  books,  pens,  and  paper. 

The  mountaineers  were  resent- 
ful of  the  clergyman's  efforts  to 
better  their  ways.  They  conspired 
to  give  him  a  beating  and  drive 
him  from  the  valley.  Boldly  after 
church  one  day,  Oberlin  ap- 
proached the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  told  them,  "If  I  have 
broken  the  rules  of  Christian  con- 
duct I  have  laid  down  for  you, 
punish  me.  I  will  not  cause  you 
the  shame  of  waiting  in  ambush 
for  me."  Disconcerted,  the  plotters 
gave  up  their  scheme. 

Within  a  few  years  word 
reached  the  outside  world  of  a 
wonderful  transformation  in  the 
Valley  of  Stone.  Visitors  went  up 
the  new  road  to  see  the  miracle 
that  had  transformed  this  once- 
forlorn  area  into  a  garden  spot. 
The  pastor  had  introduced  good 
education,  improved  methods  of 
agriculture,  handicraft  to  give  the 
villagers  employment  on  winter 
days,  and,  in  the  improved  situa- 
tion thus  created,  he  had  been 
busy  cultivating  souls. 

Pastor  Oberlin's  valley  was 
known  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
persecuted  of  all  faiths.  He  once 
rescued  a  Jewish  peddler  from  a 
mob  with  the  admonition,  "Those 
who  would  treat  thus  one  who  is 


not  a  Christian  arc  themselves  un- 
worthy to  bear  that  name."  il< 
picked  up  the  peddler's  pack  and 
took  the  trembling  man  to  the 
parsonage  as  his  guest.  When 
neighboring  Roman  Catholics 
were  left  without  a  priest  for  their 
spiritual  care,  he  invited  them  to 
come  and  conduct  their  own  wor- 
ship in  his  church.  In  a  time  when 
religious  differences  were  violent, 
it  astounded  outsiders  to  hear  that 
members  of  all  faiths  were  wor- 
shiping and  living  as  brothers. 

Pastor  Oberlin  was  invited  to 
come  to  America.  Although  he 
turned  down  this  invitation,  as  he 
did  all  requests  to  leave  his  be- 
loved valley,  Oberlin  College  in 
Ohio  was  named  in  his  honor.  In 
1819  he  became  the  first  Protes- 
tant clergyman  ever  to  receive 
France's  highest  decoration,  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
1826,  at  the  full  age  of  86,  he  died. 
In  a  coffin  on  which  were  carved 
the  words  "Papa  Oberlin"  his 
body  was  buried  in  the  valley. 

Modern  Protestantism  has  not 
forgotten  the  lesson  which  this 
humble  mountain  pastor  taught. 
When  our  American  churches 
support  hospitals  and  schools  they 
are  applying  Oberlin's  philosophy 
of  helping  the  body  and  mind  at 
the  same  time  that  the  gospel  is 
preached  for  salvation  of  souls. 
When  the  evangelical  churches  of 
Germany  extend  aid  to  homeless 
refugees,  they  are  following  Pas- 
tor Oberlin's  teaching.  We  salute 
him  as  the  father  of  Christian  so- 
cial work. 


Life's   greatest   tragedy   is   to   lose   God   and   never   miss   him. 

— Civic  Bulletin 


J  Find  a  Pirates  Babylon 

Harry  £.  Rieseberg 

1VO WHERE  else  on  earth  are  the  drowned  skeletons 
^  ^  of  ships  so  closely  packed;  nowhere  else  did  violence 
concentrate  its  awful  fury  as  among  the  lovely  lands  of 
the  Caribbean.  These  were  the  lands  to  which  I  was  sail- 
ing once  more. 


It  is  an  easy  world  of  infinite 
variety.  There  are  mountainous 
islands  and  others  as  level  as  a 
calm  sea.  There  is  Cuba  of  the 
hundred  harbors;  Jamaica,  land  of 
flowing  springs;  Santo  Domingo 
looking  up  ten  thousand  feet  to 
the  crest  of  Monte  Tina;  Saba 
with  its  city  within  a  crater;  al- 
luring Martinique  made  even 
more  alluring  by  the  shadow  of 
terrible  Mount  Pelee;  and  Trini- 
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dad,  holding  aloft  a  lake  of  pitch. 
The  sea  around  these  islands 
is  still  more  extravagantly  beauti- 
ful. Richest  cobalt  in  its  depths 
blends  into  every  shade  of  green, 
as  the  water  shoals  over  the  white 
and  pink  reefs  along  the  shore. 
Beneath  the  calm  surface  of  the 
shallows  grow  water  gardens  of 
fantastic  loveliness  with  rainbow 
fish  swimming  among  the  sea- 
plumes  and  coral  growths. 


But  there  is  savagery  within 
this  beauty.  The  still,  scented  air 
becomes  the  wind  that  swells  to 
hurricane  rage.  Calm  waters  hide 
fabulous  pearls  and  cover  with 
seaweed  the  giant  clams  who  pro- 
tect them.  Monster  sharks  ravage 
the  deep,  their  domination  only  a 
little  less  awful  than  the  greed  of 
the  giant  octopi  and  great  squid. 
Hungry  crabs  attack  with  horny 
claws;  moray  eels  prey. 

Now  my  little  salvage  schooner 
was  sailing  these  waters,  riding 
over  the  placid  blue,  toward  King- 
ston, Jamaica. 

I  went  below  to  look  again  at 
the  records  of  the  old  hulk  I  was 
seeking.  The  chart  I  carried  was 
a  crumbling  age-worn  deterrotero 
which  had  come  down  through 
the  years  from  Royal  Spain  and 


was  probably  the  only  piece  <>l 
paper  in  existence  to  show  the 
location  of  the  sinking.  According 
to  my  records,  the  ship,  an  un- 
identified Spanish  galleon,  had 
come  from  the  westward  bound 
for  Spain  and  was  standing  to- 
ward the  Windward  Passage.  She 
was  set  to  the  north,  and  by  some 
current  her  navigator  failed  to 
consider,  struck  the  spit  on  the 
seaward  side  of  Port  Royal.  Evi- 
dence indicated  that  she  found- 
ered on  the  night  of  April  4,  1683, 
and  sank  in  about  eight  fathoms  of 
water,  carrying  down  with  her  a 
considerable  treasure  in  pieces- 
of-eight  and  pigs  of  silver. 

This  ill-fated  galleon  wreck, 
then,  was  my  goal,  when  the 
golden  rim  of  Jamaica  came  into 
my  view,  with   its   cloud-capped 
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peaks  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  It 
was  well  into  the  afternoon  when 
we  stood  into  Kingston  harbor 
and  moored.  I  left  my  crew  of 
five  West  Indians  on  board,  low- 
ered the  dinghy,  and  pulled 
ashore,  anxious  to  finish  my  busi- 
ness that  night  so  that  I  could 
start  operations  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

By  the  time  I  had  cleared 
through  the  customs  it  was  al- 
ready dark.  This  suited  my  pur- 
pose, for  I  was  technically  on  a 
pleasure  cruise  and  had  no  desire 
to  shout  my  business  from  the 
housetops,  so  that  every  water- 
front loafer  could  dog  my  heels. 
The  large  dock  office  was  deserted, 
but  through  a  door  in  the  watch- 
man's shack  shone  an  oblong  of 
orange  light.  I  made  my  way 
there  along  the  echoing  planks. 

My  approach  in  the  quiet  of 
after-hours  brought  the  watchman 
into  the  light  of  his  doorway.  He 
was  an  elderly  Negro,  tall  and 
alert. 

"What  is  it  you  wish,  sar?" 

I  told  him  I  needed  a  pair  of 
reliable  natives  to  work  aboard 
my  salvage  schooner  for  a  few 
days. 

"What  work  do  you  do,  sar?" 
he  further  inquired. 

"Oh,  a  bit  of  diving,"  I  ex- 
plained vaguely.  ".  .  .  Research 
work." 

"And  your  ship,  sar.  Where  is 
it?" 

I  pointed  into  the  darkness  to- 
ward the  south. 

His  voice  became  even  more 
liquid,  with  the  clipped  accents 
like  punctuation  marks.  "Your 
ship  is  anchored  on  the  west  side 
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of  the  bay?  That  is  where  you  will 
dive?" 

"That's  it.  I'll  be  working  on  the 
southwest  side."  I  hoped  he  was 
through  with  his  questions  and  we 
could  get  down  to  the  business  at 
hand.  "Now — how  about  locating 
me  a  couple  of  hands?" 

The  man  shook  his  head  and 
eyed  me,  half  apologetically,  half 
suspiciously.  "You  do  not  know 
about  the  bell,  sar?"  he  asked. 

"Bell.  What  bell?" 

"Sar,  the  bell  of  the  cathedral — 
the  Port  Royal  Cathedral.  You  do 
not  know  these  waters,  sar?"  He 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  mere  whis- 
per. "The  bell  sounds  below  the 
waves,  sar,  and  it  is  rung  by  evil 
spirits." 

As  I  watched  the  credulous  Ne- 
gro, I  realized  I  must  be  standing 
almost  on  the  spot  where  buc- 
caneers and  pirates,  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  had  fought  and 
swaggered,  had  lived  hard  and 
died  harder;  for  Kingston  is  built 
upon  all  that  was  left  of  the  in- 
famous Port  Royal. 

"Just  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
two  boys,"  I  argued  in  a  carefully 
controlled  voice. 

"I've  watched  the  waters  from 
this  dock  now  for  twenty  years, 
sar."  The  Negro  retreated  farther 
into  the  room.  "Never  in  those 
twenty  years  have  I  seen  a  native 
go  into  the  west  bay  to  work  be- 
low. If  you  go  to  the  west  bay  to 
dive  on  the  bottom,  you  go  alone, 
sar."  With  that,  he  gently  and 
contritely  closed  the  door  in  my 
face. 

I  stood  there  a  moment  in  im- 
potent rage,  then  I  wheeled.  I 
would   find  no   native  help   that 


night.  I  walked  along  the  dock 
toward  my  dinghy,  annoyed  and 
uncertain. 

When  I  reached  the  schooner, 
I  looked  my  five  natives  over  with 
a  critical  eye.  If  nothing  hap- 
pened, they  could  handle  a  dive. 
Two  men  on  the  air-pump,  two  on 
the  diving  lines  and  hose,  with  the 
one  remaining  man  to  keep  the 
ship's  position.  I  shuddered.  They 
could  handle  a  dive,  that  is,  unless 
something  went  wrong. 

I  slept  that  night  on  the  thought, 
and  early  the  next  morning  we 
got  under  way  to  the  position  I 
had  selected  as  a  reference  point 
for  our  search.  I  had  transferred 
the  shore  bearings  cited  on  the  old 
map  to  a  modern  nautical  chart 
of  the  harbor.  The  bearings  out- 
lined an  area  in  which  we  would 
have  to  search.  Starting  at  the 
shallow  and  maintaining  our 
course  by  cross  bearings  of  the 
shore,  we  worked  slowly  back  and 
forth  across  the  water,  sounding 
the  depth  with  a  hand  lead.  Sud- 
denly, we  found  an  abrupt  drop  in 
the  bottom,  indicating  the  under- 
water ledge  I  was  looking  for. 

"Dose  shark — dey  is  thick  in 
dese  water,"  worried  one  of  my 
native  boys.  "If  dey  show  up,  what 
you  want  us  do?" 

"Nothing,"  I  told  him.  "Nothing 
at  all  unless  I  give  the  emergency 
signal.  If  I  signal,  haul  me  up  and 
leave  me  at  the  surface  until  you 
get  rid  of  them.  After  that,  you 
can  drop  me  again  for  decompres- 
sion." It  sounded  simple.  I  hoped 
it  wouldn't  happen. 

As  soon  as  I  was  satisfied  that 
the  air  pump  was  working  smooth- 
ly, and  the  boys  knew  what  they 


were  to  do,  I  climbed  into  the 
rubberized  diving  suit,  laced  up 
the  leg  flaps  and  checked  my  gear. 
My  head  boy  gave  the  helmet 
the  eighth  turn  that  locked  it  to 
the  breast  plate,  closed  my  face 
piece  and  rapped  the  "all  clear" 
signal  on  the  metal  helmet.  Now 
the  air-pump  was  clicking  evenly, 
spilling  its  flow  into  the  suit,  build- 
ing up  pressure  to  cushion  mv 
body  from  the  crush  of  the  seas 
weight.  I  saw  that  my  lines  ran 
clear,  took  hold  on  the  drop-line 
and  lowered  myself  into  the 
water. 

I  felt  a  circle  of  chill  climb  up 
my  legs  and  along  my  chest.  The 
bubbling  edge  of  the  surface 
passed  my  face  plate.  The  sun 
dimmed.  Descending  slowly,  I  ad- 
justed my  air  flow  until  I  had  a 
comfortable  balance,  with  the  lift 
of  the  water  just  easing  the  bur- 
den of  my  weighted  suit  from  my 
shoulders.  Then,  lightly,  I  touched 
the  soft  sand  of  the  bottom. 

Shaking  off  the  hypnotic  pull 
of  motion  and  color,  I  started  my 
search.  My  lead-shod  boots  made 
a  wavering,  grotesque  stride 
across  a  floor  of  ankle-deep  sand 
marked  with  patches  of  brain 
coral  and  live  sponges.  Traveling 
the  full  scope  of  my  lines  found 
me  nothing. 

Sluggishly,  against  constant  rip- 
ple, I  moved  forward  and  stopped 
dead.  I  stared  through  mv  water- 
clouded  face  shield.  Before  me, 
just  within  the  limit  of  my  sight, 
rose  a  monster  coral  shape. 

The  hull  of  a  crusted  ship? 

I  edged  forward,  through  suck- 
ing sand.  Then  I  stopped  again, 
This  was  no  ship! 
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This  looked  like  .  .  .  but,  no.  It 
couldn't  be!  My  breath  became 
labored.  My  head  light.  I  forced 
myself  to  inhale — exhale — slowly. 

Now  I  could  see  clearly.  The 
structures.  The  diagram.  The 
shapes.  Sharply  discernible  in  the 
foreground — faded  to  dimness  in 
the  basin. 

It  was  there  before  me.  A  city 
beneath  the  sea! 

Placing  my  feet  carefully,  I 
advanced  toward  its  portals.  Again 
I  took  a  deep  breath. 

Port  Royal!  Sanctuary  for 
thieves,  fold  for  blackguards,  the 
tainted  port  lay  before  me.  Long 
dead,  it  was  now  preserved  in  a 
crust  of  live  blue,  living  here  in 
the  deep. 


Closer  I  edged  toward  the  ghost 
structures.  Toward  street  after 
street  of  buildings,  still  located 
with  a  rough  semblance  of  a  plan. 
The  most  modest  dwelling  was 
now  stately  with  columns  and 
spires  of  coral.  The  shacks  were 
now  as  ornate  as  the  mansions  had 
been  on  Queen  Street.  Coral  had 
re-designed  the  pirate's  Babylon 
to  make  it  a  place  of  unearthly 
witchery. 

Then  I  was  in  a  sort  of  chamber, 
vaulted  by  coral.  A  chamber 
which  had  heard  shuffling  bare 
feet,  the  clank  of  hooped  earrings, 
the  rustle  of  lace.  A  chamber 
which  saw  thieves  and  cutthroats, 
and  men  to  be  hanged. 

But  this  was  no  longer  a  room. 


Port    Royal 
beneath  the 
sea  as  it 
looks  today. 


Port  Royal 
during   1692 
earthquake — 
a  painting. 


After  that  vengeful  day  in  1692 
when  the  sea  boiled  over  and 
claimed  the  land,  coral  had  re- 
built it  to  curve  each  crude  angle 
and  now  the  chamber  was  sculp- 
tured with  tunneled  passages 
leading  into  the  adjoining  dark. 
The  walls  were  a  frieze  of  weird 
design,  washed  with  astonishing 
color,  the  mantle  of  blue  in- 
credibly vibrant,  swirling  with  the 
water's  rhvthm. 

I  moved  across  the  eerie  vault 
to  the  gloomy  side  where  an  open- 
ing made  a  black  rectangle  in  the 
wall.  I  peered  into  a  passageway, 
straining  to  see  through  the  dark- 
ness. With  a  creeping  feeling  of 


fear,  I  sensed  movement  in  the 
shadows.  I  drew  back,  even  be- 
fore I  glimpsed  the  menacing  claw 
and  reaching  feeler  of  a  giant 
spider  crab.  A  shudder  crawled 
down  mv  spine  as  I  groped  along 
my  air-line,  retreating,  my  i 
upon  the  crab's  lair;  breath iim 
slowly  to  stifle  the  panicky  knowl- 
edge that  I  was  unequipped  to 
deal  with  those  creatures. 

Quickly,  I  jerked  the  signal  line. 

As  I  rose  gently  to  the  surface, 
away  from  danger,  I  knew  I  had 
just  looked  upon  that  which  no 
other  living  man  had  ever  seen — 
the  final  resting  place  of  old  Port 
Roval,  with  its  treasured  relics. 
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oThe   Story  of   Edward   Trudeau 


Thyself! 


Matthew  J.   Quinn 


THE  PLACE  was  New  York 
City;  the  time,  New  Year's 
Eve,  1865.  Feathery  flakes  of  snow 
were  sprinkling  down  upon  the 
laughing  holiday-conscious  crowds 
that  filled  one  of  the  downtown 
streets.  A  thin,  tired-looking 
young  man  stepped  from  a  phy- 
sician's office  into  the  merrymak- 
ing throng.  He  walked  slowly, 
with  an  unmistakable  air  of  dejec- 
tion, his  persistent  dry  coughing 
drowned  out  by  the  noise-making 
around  him.  Revelers  paused  only 


briefly  to  glance  at  the  dispirited 
figure  who  seemed  so  oblivious 
to  surrounding  gaiety.  The  young 
man  was  Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau, 
and  we  may  forgive  him  his  fail- 
ure to  respond  to  the  holiday 
atmosphere.  Upon  this  twenty-six- 
year-old  doctor  had  just  been  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  death. 

"There's  no  doubt,"  the  examin- 
ing physician,  an  elderly  specialist 
friend  of  his,  had  just  informed 
him  sadly,  "the  upper  half  of  the 
left  lung  is  actively  tubercular." 

Tuberculosis!  The  dread  word 
kept  ringing  in  Dr.  Trudeau's  ears, 
deafening  him  to  the  festive  cries 
of  the  crowd.  So  that's  what  lay 
behind  the  steady  decline  in  his 
energy  and  the  cough  he  never 
could  quite  shake  off. 

In  that  year,  little  was  known 
about  the  disease.  The  microbe 
theory  had  yet  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  cause  and  cure 
were  still  one  of  medicine's  un- 
solved mysteries.  The  tubercular 
person  was  beyond  all  doubt  a 
doomed  man.  His  end  was  near 
and  certain. 


But  this  killer,  considered  in- 
vincible by  the  best  minds  in  his 
profession,  was  already  no 
stranger  to  Dr.  Trudeau.  He  had 
watched  his  brother  die  of  it — a 
slow,  agonizing  process.  In  a  dark, 
stuffy  bedroom  ( fresh  air  was  be- 
lieved bad  for  a  tubercular)  he 
had  stood  helplessly  by  to  witness 
the  cruelly  unequal  struggle, 
baffled  as  all  others  were  baffled 
by  the  mystery  of  the  disease.  The 
memory  of  his  brother's  suffering 
was  still  vivid  in  his  memory.  Dr. 
Trudeau  went  home  that  cheerless 
holiday  eve  with  a  conviction  in 
his  mind.  He  could,  he  knew,  face 
death,  if  death  must  come.  But 
not  for  him  the  slow,  pain-laden 
death  that  had  been  his  brother's 
fate. 

First,  to  eliminate  all  possible 
doubt,  he  consulted  a  second  spe- 
cialist. The  fateful  diagnosis  was 
confirmed.  Then  Trudeau  an- 
nounced his  decision. 

"I'm  going  to  the  Adirondacks," 
he  told  the  doctor.  "I  much  prefer 
the  outdoors  to  city  life." 

"You  must  know  that  cold 
mountain  air  and  primitive  living 
conditions  will  only  hasten  your 
end,"  the  physician  said  reprov- 
ingly. 

"The  end  is  inevitable,"  Trudeau 
answered.  "Better  six  months  in 
the  outdoors  than  a  year  of  wast- 
ing away  in  the  city." 

So  Dr.  Trudeau  bid  what  he 
thought  was  a  last  goodbye  to  his 
family  and  friends  and  began  the 
strenuous  trip  to  the  hunting  lodge 
of  a  friend  in  the  wintry  Adiron- 
dacks. The  disease  had  already 
made  serious  inroads  on  his  vitali- 
ty, and  he  arrived  at  his  destina- 


tion feverish  and  gasping  tor  air. 
His  host  had  to  carry  the  stricken 
man  to  his  room. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Dr. 
Trudeau  rested  and  loafed  in  the 
wilderness  that  he  loved,  breath- 
ing in  the  cold,  dry  mountain  air 
that  he  imagined  would  bring 
him  a  quicker  and  less  painful 
end.  But  to  his  considerable  sur- 
prise he  experienced  a  gradual 
return  to  some  slight  degree  of 
vigor  and  strength.  Within  eight 
months  he  found  himself  with  a 
degree  of  vitality  that  even  ap- 
proached normal.  Greatly  heart- 
ened by  the  unexpected  turn  of 
events,  he  returned  to  New  York 
to  resume  his  practice.  But  his 
optimism  proved  premature.  A 
relapse  quickly  followed,  and  the 
fever  and  cough  returned.  Again 
he  went  to  Dr.  Loomis  and  told 
him  of  his  experience. 

"We  both  know  that  the  Adi- 
rondacks offer  the  worst  possible 
living  conditions  for  a  tubercular," 
the  physician  pointed  out.  "It's  a 
wonder  you  are  still  alive.  I  sus- 
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pect  your  supposed  improvement 
while  in  the  wilderness  was  mostly 
imaginary — perhaps  homesickness 
in  disguise." 

Trudeau  knew  better.  He  knew 
that  the  favorable  response  of  his 
stricken  system  to  mountain  life 
had  been  real  and  no  figment  of 
the  imagination.  After  all,  so  lit- 
tle was  actually  known  about  the 
disease;  perhaps  what  little  was 
believed  was  false.  But  he  would 
not  argue  with  his  more  experi- 
enced friend. 

"I  still  wish  to  spend  my  last 
days  in  the  mountains,"  he  said 
simply. 

"I  understand,"  said  Dr.  Loomis. 

Back  to  the  beautiful  Adiron- 
dacks  went  Dr.  Trudeau.  But  this 
time  he  went,  not  to  await  death, 
but  to  pursue  the  chance,  how- 
ever elusive  it  might  be,  for  a 
pain-free  extension  of  life.  The 
conviction  of  doom  that  had  filled 
his  mind  was  now  weakened  by 
his  recent  experience.  As  a  trained 
man  of  science,  he  refused  to  offer 
too  early  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  had  arisen  in  his  mind. 
He  would  wait  and  see. 

He  laid  out  and  faithfully  fol- 
lowed a  regimen  of  exposure  to 
fresh  air,  regular  hours,  simple 
nourishing  food,  and  relaxation. 
Once  more,  slowly  but  unmistak- 
ably, the  fever  and  cough  disap- 
peared. As  vitality  again  returned, 
he  indulged  in  the  less  strenuous 
pastimes — painting,  coasting,  and 
fishing.  The  months  flew  by,  and 
with  each  one  Trudeau  strength- 
ened his  grip  on  life.  More  and 
more  he  dared  to  doubt  that  only 
death  awaited  him  in  the  future. 
As  health  continued  to  return,  he 
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decided  to  confront  his  medical 
friends  with  what  had  happened. 
It  was  a  wonderfully  different  Dr. 
Trudeau,  free  of  the  outward 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  and 
with  an  added  twenty  pounds  to 
his  frame,  who  marched  out  of  the 
wilderness  to  present  himself  to 
Dr.  Loomis.  The  amazed  special- 
ist admitted  that  the  rigors  of 
mountain  life  had  actually  been 
of  benefit. 

By  now  a  theory  had  definitely 
shaped  itself  in  Dr.  Trudeau's 
mind.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  was 
hope  for  the  tubercular.  Perhaps 
dry  mountain  air,  plus  rest  and 
carefully  supervised  living,  could 
arrest,  ff  not  cure,  the  dread  dis- 
ease. Trudeau  rented  a  cottage  in 
a  tiny  mountain  village.  There  he 
remained  for  six;  years  with  his 
wife  and  two  children.  Time 
brought  a  steady  improvement  in 
his  condition.  He  resumed  his 
practice  of  medicine  among  the 
villagers  and  hunters. 

Wonderfully  revitalized,  Ed- 
ward Trudeau  admitted  to  the 
foreground  of  his  mind  a  dream 
he  had  long  repressed.  Why  not 
a  camp  of  small  cottages,  a  sort 
of  open-air  hospital,  with  a  staff 
of  physicians  and  nurses  spe- 
cializing in  the  care  of  the  tuber- 
cular? But  rent  was  high  in  this 
hunter's  paradise.  The  only  an- 
swer lay  in  an  institution  with  pri- 
vate funds,  the  poor  paying  what 
they  could  afford,  the  balance  to 
be  paid  by  the  institution.  A  pleas- 
ant dream — but  was  it  practical? 
The  only  available  land  was  a 
thickly  wooded  wilderness,  and 
the  nearest  railroad  station  forty 
miles  awav.  Funds  would  have  to 


be  raised;  Trudeau  had  none,  and 
knew  nothing  of  raising  them. 
Then  there  would  be  plans  to  be 
drawn,  and  buildings  to  erect. 
With  no  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters. Trudeau  set  out  to  accom- 
plish the  task.  He  toured  the  cities 
of  the  East  and  begged  from 
medical  men,  from  philanthro- 
pists, from  anyone  interested.  For 
proof  he  could  speak  only  of  his 
own  case,  of  what  he  knew  to  be 
true.  He  returned  with  a  small 
sum,  not  even  enough  to  buy  the 
necessary  land.  Then  the  villagers 
whom  he  had  long  tended  made 
him  a  gift  of  a  few  acres  of  the 
site  he  had  selected.  Soon  the  first 
little  cottage  was  erected  and  oc- 
cupied. 

In  that  same  year  Dr.  Robert 
Koch  of  Germany  asserted  that 
the  "tubercle  bacillus"  was  the 
specific  germ  which  caused  the 
killing  disease.  Medical  men  in 
America  ridiculed  the  idea.  But 
Trudeau  was  intrigued  by  the 
German's  claims.  Again  he  de- 
cided to  test  for  himself.  He  set 
himself  to  learning  the  funda- 
mentals of  microscope  work.  Soon 
he  could  recognize  the  odd,  glob- 
ule-shaped bacterium  that  was  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Then,  testing 
the  spittle  of  his  tubercular 
patients,  he  found  that  all  showed 
the  presence  of  the  germ. 

However,  other  medical  men 
were  yet  to  be  convinced.  For 
years  Dr.  Trudeau  tried  to  open 
their  minds  to  the  germ  theory. 
Then  one  day,  to  the  Adirondacks 
came  Dr.  D'Avignon,  a  brilliant 
surgeon,  to  talk  with  Dr.  Trudeau. 
As  always,  Trudeau  brought  up 


the  germ  theory  and  gave  his  rea- 
sons for  believing  in  it. 

"Ah,  yes,"  smiled  his  guest,  "the 

tubercle  germs.  I  doubt  their  ex- 
istence very  much." 

Trudeau  desperately  tried  to 
convince  the  skeptical  listener.  At 
last  it  was  agreed  that  Dr. 
D'Avignon  would  send  him  ten 
numbered  samples  from  the  spit- 
tle of  his  patients.  Some  would  be 
tubercular;  some  not.  It  would  be 
up  to  Dr.  Trudeau  to  name  the 
samples  which  came  from  tuber- 
cular patients. 

In  due  time  the  numbered  sam- 
ples arrived.  Trudeau  subjected 
nine  of  them  to  the  microscope, 
and  found  no  evidence  of  tuber- 
culosis. The  tenth  was  unmistak- 
ably that  of  a  tubercular  patient. 
He  sent  back  the  results  of  his 
tests  to  Dr.  D'Avignon.  They  were 
entirely  correct.  He  had  gained 
another  adherent  to  the  germ 
theory  of  tuberculosis. 

On  and  on  he  worked,  his  strug- 
gle to  convince  the  medical  world 
demanding  constant  work  and 
argument.  Leading  men  of  medi- 
cine, conservative-minded  in  the 
face  of  a  thousand  quackeries  and 
blind  alley  theories,  demanded 
proof,  proof,  and  yet  more  proof. 
As  part  of  his  effort,  Dr.  Trudeau 
became  the  first  physician  in 
America  to  breed  pure  cultures  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  for  experi- 
mentation and  study.  These  he 
sent,  without  charge,  to  hospitals 
and  laboratories.  Constantly  he 
strove  to  prove  the  worth  of  tu- 
berculin serum  in  stemming  the 
advance  of  the  disease.  He  la- 
bored tirelessly  to  find  a  serum 
which  would  completelv  erne  the 
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disease  without  harming  the 
patient.  In  this  effort  he  used 
rabbits,  first  infecting  the  animals 
with  the  disease,  then  attempting 
to  cure  them  with  a  serum.  Here 
he  failed,  as  all  others  have  failed 
to  this  day.  He  contributed  much 
toward  the  exposure  of  false 
theories  and  fraudulent  cures. 
Many  were  the  incompetents,  the 
faddists,  the  ignorant  enthusiasts 
who  came  to  the  Adirondacks  to 
impress  the  innovator  with  then- 
panaceas,  only  to  depart  sadder 
and  wiser  men. 

Gradually,  as  proof  piled  upon 
proof,  as  patient  after  patient  re- 
gained health  and  strength,  his 
labors  began  to  command  national 
attention.  Then,  finally,  full  and 
unqualified  recognition  came  to 
Dr.  Trudeau.  His  modest  institu- 
tion, now  aided  by  a  flood  of  con- 
tributions, began  its  rapid  growth 
into  the  great  scientific  triumph  it 
is  today.  On  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the 
Adirondack  Cottage  Sanitarium, 
a  great  mass  of  people  gathered 
in  the  hall  to  honor  the  tired  hu- 
manitarian on  the  stage.  Trudeau, 
disliking  such  exhibitions,  at- 
tempted to  shrug   off  the   affair. 


But  he  must  have  been  made 
happy  by  the  gift  placed  before 
him.  It  consisted  of  thousands  of 
greeting  cards,  all  messages  of 
thanks  and  respect  from  men  and 
women  who  had  shaken  off  the 
grip  of  death  at  his  sanitarium.  At 
that  moment,  Dr.  Trudeau  must 
have  felt  that  he  had  come  a  long 
way  since  that  grey  New  Year's 
Eve  when  he  had  first  reeled  un- 
der the  blows  of  his  lifelong 
enemy. 

So,  though  it  had  killed  his 
brother,  and  condemned  him  to 
years  of  invalidism  and  suffering, 
Dr.  Trudeau  emerged  victorious 
from  his  battle  with  the  dragon  of 
tuberculosis.  Seldom  has  a  man 
turned  threatened  disaster  into 
such  brilliant  success.  There 
stands  today  no  monument,  no 
likeness  in  stone,  to  Dr.  Edward 
L.  Trudeau.  But  from  his  worksite 
in  the  Adirondacks  have  marched 
thousands  of  men  and  women 
with  regained  health  and  hope. 
And  these,  for  whom  he  labored 
and  to  whom  he  gave  so  much,  are 
living  monuments  to  the  greatness 
of  Dr.  Trudeau.  A  physician 
.  healed  himself,  and  his  success 
was  a  victory  for  mankind. 


ITS  WHAT  MEN  ARE  THAT  COUNTS 

It  is  not  what  the  best  men  do,  but  what  they  are,  that  constitutes 
their  truest  benefaction  to  their  fellow  men.  Certainly,  in  our  own  lit- 
tle sphere,  it  is  not  the  most  active  people  to  whom  we  owe  the  most ; 
it  is  the  lives  like  the  stars,  which  simply  pour  down  on  us  the  calm 
light  of  the  bright  and  faithful  being,  up  to  which  we  look,  and  out 
of  which  we  gather  the  deepest  calm  and  courage. 

— Phillips  Brooks 
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a  secret 
place 

in  a 
busy  world 


Aubrey   B.   Haines 


Business  is  many  things  to 
many  people.  To  some,  business 
is  merely  business;  to  others  it  is 
a  game.  For  some  it  is  an  intel- 
lectual exercise;  and  for  others 
just  a  social  necessity  or  a  means 
to  other  ends. 

But  to  Clifton's,  which  calls  it- 
self the  world's  largest  cafeteria, 
business  is  not  a  compartment 
shut  off  from  other  interests.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  lives.  And  Clifton's  can 
see  no  reason  why  our  other  in- 
terests and  ideals  should  not  be 
a  part  of  business.  Nor  can  it 
see  any  reason  why,  in  serving 
their  guests  food  for  their  body, 
they  should  not  give  them  food 
for  mind  and  soul  as  well.  "Must 
we  only  enjoy  art  in  an  art  gallery, 
politics  in  the  voting  booth,  reli- 
gion in  the  church,  books  in  a 
library,  education  in  a  school, 
music  at  the  concert  hall,  and 
business  at  the  office?"  they  ask. 
Since  each  of  these  is  a  part  of 
life,  why  not  organize  our  daily 
existence  so  as  to  express  all  these 
interests  in  our  common  daily 
tasks? 


So  in  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles, 
at  648  South  Broadway,  this  cafe- 
teria has  built  a  tiny  chapel  on  its 
mezzanine.  Clifton's  makes  it  plain 
that  it  does  not  seek  to  supplant 
the  church  nor  the  religious 
teacher.  It  seeks  simply  to  in- 
corporate into  its  business  and 
to  express  to  its  guests  certain 
principles  which  have  influenced 
making  a  good  business  a  part  of 
the  good  life. 

This  little  stone  chapel,  amid 
brook  and  forest,  offers  one  a 
place  of  quiet  meditation.  You  sit 
and  look  upon  a  life-like  diorama 
of  a  redwood  forest  scene,  com- 
posed of  10,000  tiny  pieces,  which 
lights  up  at  the  press  of  your 
finger.  Soon  a  loudspeaker  narra- 
tion on  God's  first  temples  is  heard 
as  a  quiet  little  stream  flows 
peacefully  through  the  scene.  The 
recorded  voice  of  Gayne  Whitman 
reads,  to  a  background  of  organ 
music  played  by  organist  Julius 
K.  Johnson,  the  following. 

If  you  stand  very  still  in  the  heart 
of  a  wood,  you  will  bear  many  won-! 
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derful  things — the  snap  of  a  twig, 
the  wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  whir 
of  invisible  wings.  If  you  stand  very 
still  in  the  turmoil  of  life  and  wait 
for  the  voice  from  within,  you'll  be 
led  down  the  quiet  ways  of  wisdom 
and  peace  in  a  mad  world  of  chaos 
and  din.  If  you  stand  very  still  and 
hold  to  your  faith,  you  will  get  all 
the  help  that  you  ask.  You  will  draw 


from  the  silence  the  things  that 
you  need — hope  and  courage  and 
strength  for  your  task. 

These  words  were  written  by 
Patience  Strong. 

Then  the  words  of  Loofbaurrow 
are  read: 

They  still  call  men  to  worship  and 
teach  in  many  parables. 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples. 

Now  learn  a  parable  from  the  Red- 
wood Tree. 

He  was  centuries  old  in  Abraham's 
day; 

His  life  was  half  lived  when  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem  led  the  Wise  Men 
to  the  Infant  Saviour. 

Yet  he  stands  there  in  our  forests  still, 

Speaking  to  all  who  have  ears  to 
hear. 

These  are  the  things  he  told  me,  the 
secrets  that  made  him  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  all  God's  living 
things : 

To  be  content  with  small  beginnings, 
for  his  seed  is  as  tiny  as  the 
mustard's. 

To  be  patient  with  slow  develop- 
ment, for  he  grows  but  a  few 
inches  a  year. 

To  stand  straight,  for  only  low  trees 
can  afford  to  lean  or  stoop. 

To  grow  so  tall  as  to  live  always  in 
the  sunshine,  for  it's  the  under- 
brush that  hides  God  and  the  sun. 

To  outlive  every  hindrance,  for  while 
fire,  storms,  and  lightning  kill 
other  trees,  he  survives,  never  to 
stop  growing. 

Here  in  a  secret  place  in  an 
otherwise  busy  world  the  visitor 
may  come  and  renew  his  faith, 
courage,  and  strength. 


The  Quiet  One 


Harold    Niethammer 


George  didn't  need  to  brag — his  character  showed  all  over. 


T  WAS  SITTING  alone  in  a 
■*•  booth  at  Bruin  Inn  staring  out 
of  the  window  toward  University 
Hall  when  George  Compton  and 
Elaine  Northrup  came  in.  Al- 
though both  of  them  were  smiling 
slightly,  there  was  a  sadness 
about  that  lingering  smile  of  my 
old  pal  that  was  beginning  to 
woriy  me. 

"Hello,  Phil,"  George  said  in  his 
soft  drawl.  I  gave  him  a  wink. 

Elaine  seated  herself  across 
from  me.  Although  she  wasn't  ex- 
actly beautiful,  she  had  the  most 
expressive  brown  eyes  I  had  ever 
seen  anywhere. 


George  sat  down  beside  her, 
favoring  his  right  leg  which  was 
made  mostly  of  flesh  and  skin 
from  other  parts  of  his  angular 
frame.  Yon  couldn't  find  a  nicer 
guy  than  George,  nor  one  who 
was  more  sparing  with  his  words. 
He  measured  them  out  in  small 
doses  like  a  druggist  might  a  pre- 
scription. He  certainly  wasn't  a 
glad-hander,  but  there  wasn't  a 
better  liked  guy  in  the  office. 

I  couldn't  figure  out  Elaine.  I'd 
known  her  quite  a  while.  In  my 
book  she  was  tops.  She  didnt 
seem  the  kind  that  would  go  oil 
the  beam  for  a  guy  that  was  all 
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brawn  and  brag,  even  if  the  fel- 
low's dad  was  a  millionaire  urani- 
um operator  in  Utah.  Yet,  that 
seemed  to  be  just  what  had  hap- 
pened. Since  George  practically 
worshiped  her,  I  knew  how  he 
was  taking  it. 

Jeff  Hendry  was  this  young  rich 
fellow's  name.  Although  Elaine 
still  saw  George  their  dates  were 
becoming  more  and  more  infre- 
quent, and  the  sadness  lurking  in 
George's  gray  eyes  more  pro- 
nounced. 

I  was  plenty  worried. 

Perhaps  fifteen  minutes  later 
Jeff  Hendry  came  in.  He  was  some 
hunk  of  man  all  right.  From  a 
purely  physical  standpoint  I  could 
see  how  Elaine  might  fall  for  the 
guy.  It  was  no  accident  that  he 
was  here. 

"Well,  look  who's  here,"  he  said 
with  bluff  heartiness.  "Mind  if  I 
partake  with  you?"  He  plunked 
his  big,  solid  frame  down  beside 
me  before  any  of  us  could  say 
anything. 

From  then  on  the  conversation 
didn't  drag,   although  there  was 


"They're  still  waiting,  Flora,  so  I  guess 
I'll  have  to  hang  up.  Some  people  never 
get  tired  of  waiting!" 
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nothing  particularly  brilliant 
about  it.  As  I  expected,  Jeff  started 
off  with  his  war  experiences  in 
Korea.  To  hear  him  tell  it  you'd 
have  thought  he  was  the  whole 
army. 

That  wasn't  the  way  I'd  heard 
it,  however.  I'd  met  a  fellow  who'd 
been  in  the  same  outfit  with  him. 
When  I  told  George  he  merely 
smiled  his  gentle  smile. 

"That's  all  over  now,"  he  said. 
"Let's  forget  about  it." 

But  I  couldn't  forget.  Right  now 
I  wanted  to  shout  out  what  I  knew 
about  this  gent  so  much  I  could 
feel  my  Adam's  apple  jerk.  How 
did  George  expect  to  get  any- 
where with  Elaine  if  this  punk 
kept  stealing  all  the  limelight? 

I  remembered  the  time  George 
had  saved  his  outfit  from  being 
captured.  There'd  been  nothing 
heroic  about  it.  Just  a  case  of  a 
job  having  to  be  done.  Since  it 
was  his  command,  he  did  it. 

It  was  funny  when  you  stopped 
to  think  about  it.  Or  was  it  funny? 
A  fellow  like  George  makes  his- 
tory— brief  history.  He  keeps  a  lot 
of  good  guys  alive.  A  little  seg- 
ment of  the  world's  population 
hears  about  it — then  forgets  it. 
Once  I'd  started  to  tell  some  fel- 
lows what  he'd  done  when  George 
was  present.  That  was  a  mistake. 

"Phil,"  he  said.  "I  had  a  grand- 
father who  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  lawmen  of  the  West.  He 
had  one  major  fault.  He  never  let 
anyone  forget  it.  Those  tales  got 
stale.  He  lived  in  the  past.  Let's 
you  and  I  live  in  the  present."  In 
his  eyes  was  that  friendly  little 
glint  that  always  took  the  edge  off 
his  words  and  that  made  everyone 


like  him.  "I  know  what  I  can  do  in 
a  pinch,  so  why  sound  off  about 
it?  Let  those  who  aren't  sure  of 
themselves  do  the  sounding  off." 

Did  George  know  what  he 
could  do  in  a  pinch  as  far  as  girls 
were  concerned?  Jeff  was  pushing 
him  hard.  Why  didn't  George  get 
back  at  the  guy?  It  made  me  ir- 
ritable; in  fact,  I  was  fast  losing 
my  temper.  I  couldn't  help  cutting 
in  on  Jeff  Hendiy's  steady  flow  of 
nothing. 

"The  administration  made  a 
mistake,"  I  said.  "Just  think  of  all 
the  fellows  they  sent  to  Korea,  in- 
cluding George  and  I.  And  all 
they  needed  was  one.  Yes,  just 
one." 

Boy,  did  that  get  Jeff.  I  never 
saw  anyone  get  so  red. 

"Well,  what  big  thing  did  you 
do  over  there?"  he  sputtered. 

"About  what  you  did,  I  imagine. 
Did  my  bit,  but  nothing  to  crow 
about." 

"You  sure  look  funny  when 
you're  angry,  Phil,"  George  said. 

The  volcano  inside  me  began  to 
cool  off.  Once  before  George  had 
shown  me  just  how  silly  I  did  look 
when  I  was  all  steamed  up.  I'd 
have  socked  anyone  else.  Since 
then  he  only  had  to  speak  to  me 
when  I  flew  off  the  handle. 

Elaine  looked  from  me  to  Jeff 
Hendry,  an  odd  expression  on  her 
face.  She  was  stirring  the  coffee 
in  her  cup,  but  I  don't  believe  she 


knew  what  she  was  doing. 

"I  read  somewhere — I  think  il 
was  a  psychology  book — that  peo- 
ple who  aren't  sure  of  themsel\<  is 
act  just  like  you  two  arc  doing," 
she  said. 

I'd  started  to  take  a  drink  of 
my  coffee.  It  went  down  my  Sun- 
day throat.  I  couldn't  answer  be- 
cause I  was  coughing  too  much. 

Jeff  Hendry  opened  his  mouth 
wide.  Then  he  closed  it  tight.  He 
got  up  and  strode  angrily  out  of 
the  inn. 

"A  few  unnecessary  things  said," 
George  observed  mildly. 

"Somebody  had  to  say  them,"  I 
retorted. 

"Nobody  had  to,"  Elaine  said 
softly.  "Neither  you  nor  I.  Don't 
look  so  worried,  Phil.  I  know 
what's  bothering  you.  It  needn't." 

I  stared  at  her.  Suddenly  I 
knew  what  I  should  have  known 
all  along.  Elaine  wasn't  the  kind 
that  would  go  off  the  beam.  She 
might  wander  briefly  along  the 
fringes,  but  she'd  stay  on  it. 

"You're  a  good  egg,  kid,"  I  said 
to  Elaine. 

"Thanks,"  she  murmured.  She 
turned  so  her  profile  was  toward 
me.  The  half  I  saw  was  smiling, 
crinkling  the  edges  of  her  long- 
lashed  eyes,  and  along  her  mouth. 

"Be  seeing  you,  Phil,"  said 
George.  He  was  looking  at  Elaine, 
and  he  was  smiling  too.  The  smile 
I  had  missed  of  late. 


COURTESY 

Among  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  conduce  to  worldly 
success,  there  is  one,  the  importance  of  which  is  more  real,  and 
which  is  so  generally  underrated  in  our  day  by  the  young — it  is 
courtesy. 

—Herbert  H.  Senium 
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jr  Community  St 


A  Program 


The  United  Fellov^ 


First  Prize  $50.00 

Second  Prize  $25.00 

Third  Prize  $15.00 

Fourth  Prize  $10.00 

y^cd  @o*tte&t  *)&  Often  *7& 

any  group  of  youth  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  a  V.A.  installation  which 
has  a  membership  of  ten  or  more  per- 
sons and  is  organized  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  chaplain  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  religious  program  of  the  unit. 
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RULES  FOR  1 

1.  Each  entry  shall  cons 
project,  together  wife 
methods  of  working  ii 
impact  on  the  grou 
must  be  submitted  in 
member  of  the  group. 
as  an  aid  in  describin 

2.  Each  project  enterec 
during  the  calendar  ; 

3.  Each  entry  should  hi 
from  the  sponsoring  |i 
and  location  of  the  g 
ticipating  membershi 

4.  Entries  are  to  be  sentoj 
Fellowship  of  Protesf 
NE.,  Washington  2, 
marked  on  or  before^ 

5.  All  entries  will  be  juo 
three  impartial  judged 
be  final. 

6.  All  entries  become  th 
Commission   on   Cha 
Personnel,  and  may  bli 
permission. 


mce  Projects 
tst 


lit ure  of 


ip  of  Protestants 


%  CONTEST 


id  description  of  the 
ie  indication  of  the 
ind  an  estimate  of  its 
!  the  community.  It 
words  or  less  by  some 
fes  may  be  submitted 
(project. 

r  have  been  started 
955. 

impanied  by  a  letter 
ain  giving  the  name 
land  a  list  of  its  par- 
office  of  the  United 
122  Maryland   Ave. 
and   must  be  post- 
inuary  1956. 
Mer  the  direction  of 
their  decisions  shall 

lf>erty  of  the  Genera! 

and   Armed    Forces 

ished  without  further 


Christmas  parties  for  children  or  old 

folks 
Bible  classes  for  native  people 
Cultural    programs    in    cooperation 

with  local  youth  groups 
Watch  night  rallies  on  New  Year's 

Eve 
Deputation  teams  to  small  churches 
Sponsoring  activities  for  orphans  or 

youth  in  custody  of  the  law 

3?  ^anua^cf  1956 
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CATS  and  RATS 


Harold   Heifer 


DO  NOT  be  too  startled  at  this 
picture  of  cats  and  rats  eat- 
ing peacefully  together. 

This  is  not  only  a  curious  pic- 
ture, but  it  may  be  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  It  may  be  an  antidote  to 
the  very  terrifying  image  of  the 
mushroom  cloud  effects  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  remark- 
able picture  you  see  above  of  the 
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cats  and  rats  eating  so  sociably  to- 
gether had  its  beginnings  on  the 
day  America  announced  to  the 
world  that  Russia  had  set  off  an 
atomic  explosion. 

That,  as  you  may  remember, 
was  a  very  black  day  indeed  for 
the  Western  World.  It  meant  that 
an  atomic  war  was  now  a  distinct 
possibility.  There  was  even  a  feel- 
ing that  it  might  be  inevitable. 


One  of  those  who  read  the 
gloomy  headlines  that  day  was 
Loh  Seng  Tsai.  He  lay  in  the  bed 
of  his  New  Orleans  room  that 
morning  as  he  read  the  account  of 
the  explosion,  not  once  but  sev- 
eral times. 

This  Tulane  University  profes- 
sor, who'd  been  born  in  China  but 
had  since  seen  much  of  the  world 
and  was  by  no  means  a  naive  in- 
dividual, had  to  agree — the  world 
sure  seemed  to  be  in  a  mess  all 
right,  perhaps  only  a  step  or  two 
away  from  overwhelmingly  tragic 
disaster. 

Loh  Seng  Tsai  could  not  help 
thinking,  how  sad  it  was  that, 
instead  of  cooperating,  man  had 
to  live  at  dagger's  point.  Only  it 
was  at  atomic  bomb  point  now, 
with  the  most  devastatingly  hor- 
rible consequences   possible. 

Loh  Seng  Tsai  sighed.  It  was 
too  bad  that  man  was  constructed 
the  way  he  was,  that  he  had  these 
blind  spots,  that  natural  antip- 
athies between  human  beings  had 
to  exist. 

But  suddenly  Loh  Seng  Tsai,  a 
professor  of  psychology,  found 
himself  thinking.  Was  there  real- 
ly such  a  thing  as  a  "natural  antip- 
athy?" Did  distrust  and  hatred 
have  to  exist?  If  only  you  could 
get  rid  of  old  superstitions  and 
past  vendetas;  if  you  could  wipe 
away  inbred  suspicions  and  prej- 
udiced outlooks,  if  you  could 
somehow,  by  persistence  and  ef- 
fort, wipe  the  slate  clean — could 
man  learn  to  live  side  by  side  in 
harmony? 

Or  was  there  such  a  thing  as 
"natural  enemies?" 

It  struck  Loh  Seng  Tsai  that 


this  was  a  terribly  important  point 
right  now. 

That's  how  he  came  to  experi- 
ment with  cats  and  rats. 

For  here  assuredly,  Loh  Seng 
Tsai  reasoned,  were  two  "natural 
enemies"  if  every  there  was  any 
such  thing.  The  most  ancient  of 
fables  dealt  with  the  animosity 
that  existed  between  the  cat  and 
the  rat.  If  anything  seemed  to  be 
a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  re- 
lationships of  the  animal  kingdom, 
it  was  that  the  cat  would  take  out 
after  a  rat  whenever  it  saw  one. 

He  took  three  kittens  about 
three  weeks  old  and  three  young 
rats  and  placed  them  in  a  cage. 
They  grew  up  in  these  quarters  to- 
gether, playing  and  living  to- 
gether. And,  lo  and  behold,  they 
seemed  to  get  along  very  well  in- 
deed. 

Then  Dr.  Tsai  carried  his  ex- 
periment another  step.  He  built  a 
set-up  in  which  food  for  the  ani- 
mals was  placed  beyond  a  glass 
door.  The  animals  could  see  the 
food  and  smell  it,  but  the  glass 
partition  prevented  their  reaching 
it.  Yet  they  learned  that  there  was 
a  way  they  could  get  to  the  food. 
If  they  stepped  on  certain  but- 
tons, the  glass  partition  would 
open  up,  and  the  food  would  be 
theirs. 

But  they  also  learned  that  the 
trick  would  work  only  if  the  but- 
tons were  stepped  upon  simul- 
taneously. The  two  buttons  were 
far  enough  apart  so  that  each  had 
to  be  stepped  upon  by  an  individ- 
ual animal.  Since  the  animals 
were  paired  off  in  cat  and  rat 
teams,  it  meant  that  these  "natural 
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enemies"  had  to  cooperate  in  order 
to  get  to  the  food. 

Of  course,  it  took  quite  a  bit  of 
doing  to  convince  these  animals 
that  the  act  of  simultaneously 
stepping  on  the  buttons  was  the 
key  to  the  secret  of  reaching  the 
food.  Once,  one  of  the  cats  began 
playing  with  his  partner  rat's  tail 
and  both  pressed  the  buttons  ac- 
cidentally just  at  that  moment.  So 
the  cat  then  became  obsessed 
with  the  rat's  tail,  as  if  that  is 
what  would  open  the  glass  door. 

Gradually  the  cats  and  the  rats 
got  the  idea  that  cooperatively 
pushed  buttons  were  the  magic 
formula  that  brought  about  the 
mutually  desired  result.  They  be- 
came so  proficient  it  took  only  two 
or  three  seconds  from  the  time  a 
cat  and  a  rat  were  placed  at  the 
entrance  to  the  section  with  the 
buttons  to  the  moment  that  they 
were  lapping  away  at  the  food. 

The  interesting  thing  to  Dr. 
Tsai  was  not  the  learning  capacity 
of  the  animals,  as  such,  but  the 
fact  that  here  were  "natural  ene- 
mies" actually  cooperating  with 
one  another  on  a  community  proj- 
ect. 

But  the  Chinese  professor  still 
wasn't  satisfied.  These  experi- 
ments were  made  with  animals 
who  had  lived  together  from 
shortly  after  birth.  Would  it  work 
if  the  cats  and  rats  were  strange, 
hard-bitten  alley  cats  and  rats, 
with  the  aggressive  tendencies  of 
rugged  individualists? 

Loh  Seng  Tsai  acquired  four 
young  alley  cats,  born  in  New  Or- 
leans' rough-and-tumble  French 
Quarter.  They  were  a  lusty  two 
months  old  and  already  weaned. 
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They'd  no  doubt  already  gone 
foraging  around  for  alley  rats. 

But,  with  gratification,  Dr.  Tsai 
found  that  these  alley  cats  pitched 
right  in  and  cooperated  with  then- 
four  rat  partners. 

Once,  one  of  the  rats  got  his 
tail  caught  in  the  door  that  led 
to  the  food  and  became  a  little 
cautious.  He  would  stay  in  the 
entrance  rather  than  go  to  where 
the  buttons  were.  But  the  cat 
partner,  anxious  to  get  going, 
would  come  back  to  the  entrance 
and  motion  with  his  paw  for  his 
buddy  to  come  on.  The  cat  finally 
prevailed  upon  the  rat  to  do  so. 

Once  the  Tulane  professor  sep- 
arated the  cat  and  the  rat,  as  well 
as  separating  both  of  them  from 
the  food.  The  cat,  installed  in  the 
section  with  the  two  buttons, 
learned  that  by  pressing  another 
button  he  could  release  the  rat, 
who'd  then  be  able  to  join  him. 
And  the  cat  came  to  press  the  rat- 
releasing  button  quickly,  because 
he  needed  the  rat  to  help  open 
the  partition  leading  to  the  food. 
He  helped  his  partner  out  so  that 
his  partner  could  help  him. 

Well,  what  does  all  this  mean? 

Loh  Seng  Tsai  believes  it  means 
a  great  deal.  He  believes  it  throws 
overboard  the  long-accepted  be- 
lief that  in  animal  nature  there  is 
an  instinct  that  makes  fighting  in- 
evitable. The  Tulane  professor 
feels  that  Charles  Darwin's  out- 
look upon  nature  as  a  struggle  for 
existence  no  longer  need  be  ac- 
cepted, that  survival  through  co- 
operation can  become  just  as  ap- 
plicable. 

Dr.  Tsai  thinks  that  this  strug- 
gle-for-existence     theory,     which 


was  the  basis  of  the  German  phi- 
losopher Nietzche's  superman 
philosophy,  was  also  ideologically 
responsible  for  both  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars. 

"The  world  today  is  in  need  of 
a  new  philosophy,"  says  Dr.  Tsai, 
who  has  taught  at  the  University 
of  Nanking  and  Sun  Yat-Sen  Uni- 
versity as  well  as  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Brown  University  and 
the  University  of  California. 

He  has  sent  pictures  of  his  cats 
and  rats  living  peacefully  together 
to  United  Nations  delegates  with 
these  words,  "If  cats  and  rats  co- 
operate, why  not  nations?" 

Dr.  Tsai  believes  that  when  it 
begins  to  seep  into  the  mentality 
of  people  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  unavoidable  natural  ene- 
mies, or  an  instinct  for  combative- 
ness,  which  makes  war  inevitable, 
and  they  come  to  believe   that, 


with  persistence  and  effort,  co- 
operation can  be  achieved  even 
among  the  most  traditionally  an- 
tagonistic groups,  an  important 
step  toward  lasting  peace  will 
have  been  made. 

So,  with  his  cats  and  rats,  Loh 
Seng  Tsai  continues  his  one-man 
campaign  to  show  that  coopera- 
tion and  peace  are  the  natural 
way  of  life. 

The  next  time  you  see  some 
photograph  or  newsreel  shot  of  an 
ominous  atomic  explosion,  you 
might  think  of  this  picture  of  the 
cats  and  rats  eating  so  sociably 
together. 

If  cats  and  rats  can  play  and 
live  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, then  maybe,  sure  enough, 
like  the  Bible  says,  some  day  the 
wolf  will  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
swords  will  be  beaten  into  plow- 
shares and  war  will  be  no  more. 
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BIBLE   READING 

FOR 

EVERY   DAY 

OF   THE   MONTH 


BY 

JAMES   V.   CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,     promotion     of 

Bible   Use, 

American    Bible 

Society 


THEME:  When  Kings  Were  Kings 

1.  One  King  Too  Many 1  Kings  1:1-27 

2.  Long  Live  King  Solomon ...1  Kings  1:28-53 

3.  Father  to  Son 1  Kings  2:1-27 

4.  An  Understanding  Heart 1  Kings  2:28—3:9 

5.  Solomon's  Wise  Judgment 1  Kings  3:10 — 4:1 

6.  Building  the  Temple 1  Kings  5:1—6:10 

7.  Churchly  Elegance 1   Kings  6:11-38 

8.  An  Expensive  Palace 1  Kings  7:1-26 

9.  Hiram  Gets  to  Work 1  Kings  7:27-51 

10.  The  Temple  Dedication 1  Kings  8:1-36 

11.  A  Prayer  for  the  Nation .....1  Kings  8:37-66 

12.  God  Enters  In 1  Kings  9 

13.  The  Queen  of  Sheba 1  Kings  10 

14.  Adversaries 1  Kings  11:1-40 

15.  A  King  Not  So  Good ..1  Kings  11:41—12:33 

16.  Disaster  to  a  Prophet ...1  Kings  13:1-25 

17.  Unfaithful  Priests 1  Kings  13:26—14:20 

18.  Egypt  Intervenes 1  Kings  14:21—15:15 

19.  Civil  War  ......1   Kings   15:16—16:14 

20.  Two  Wayward  Kings 1  Kings  16:15-34 

21.  God  Sustains  Elijah 1  Kings  17 

22.  Strong  and  Fearless  Prophet .1  Kings  18:1-24 

23.  Elijah's  God  Wins 1  Kings  18:25-46 

24.  How  God  Speaks 1   Kings   19 

25.  Syria  Intervenes 1  Kings  20:1-25 

26.  A  God  of  the  Hills 1  Kings  20:26-43 

27.  Coveting  Naboth's  Vineyard 1  Kings  21:1-16 

28.  God's  Prophet  Triumphs 1  Kings  21:17—22:4 

29.  What  Is  the  Word? 1  Kings  22:5-28 

30.  The  King  Dies  Valiantly 1  Kings  22:29-53 
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VUe  Vdke  Account 


The  other  day  a  letter  came  ask- 
ing me  for  money  for  a  camp 
which  I  attended  as  a  youth.  Then 
I  was  glad  for  my  tithe  account. 
What's  that,  you  ask? 

Well,  like  most  people,  I  can  al- 
ways think  of  three  ways  to  spend 
every  cent  I  get — new  clothes, 
new  car,  new  gadgets.  That  makes 
me  very  stingy  when  it  comes  to 
giving  my  money  away,  because 
every  time  I  give  a  few  dollars  I 
have  to  give  up  something  I  want. 
That  hurts. 

That  is — it  used  to  hurt. 

But  thirteen  years  ago  my  wife 
and  I  solved  our  giving  pains  by  making  one  big  and,  I'll  admit,  rough 
decision.  We  decided  that  we  would  set  aside  a  certain  amount — the 
percentage  is  unimportant — out  of  each  check  that  came  in,  as  "God's 
money."  We  set  up  the  tithe  account  to  keep  track  of  it.  The  rest  of 
the  money  was  "ours"  to  spend  for  our  needs. 

That  one  decision  took  the  pain  out  of  our  giving.  It's  no  hardship  to 
credit  the  tithe  account  with  a  decent  portion  of  what  God  has  given 
to  us.  And  now  when  a  demand  comes  for  a  gift  to  some  cause,  we  need 
not  feel  bad  about  what  we're  giving  up.  We  just  ask  two  questions: 
"Is  there  any  balance  in  the  tithe  account?  Would  God  want  me  to 
spend  his  money  on  this  project?"  On  our  two  answers  rest,  usually, 
our  yes  or  no,  although  we  have  been  known  to  loan  our  tithe  account 
a  few  dollars. 

W7e  don't  give  away  very  much  of  "our  own  money"  any  more,  but 
we  certainly  have  a  wonderful  time  spending  "God's  money"  because 
of  our  tithe  account. 

—  $&e  ^bana 
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A  Service  of  Worship 

Prepared  by  Carl   R.   Key  — 


|   Call  to  Worship: 

"O  Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song; 
sing  to  the  Lord,  all  the  earth! 
j  Sing  to  the  Lord,  bless  his  name; 

tell  of  his  salvation  from  day  to  day. 
Declare  his  glory  among  the  nations, 
;  his  marvelous  works  among  all  the  peoples! 

i  —Psalm  96:1-3 


I   Invocation: 


O  God,  thou  art  very  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised. 
Honor  and  majesty  are  before  thee.  Give  us  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  soul  that  we  need  to  face  life  in  our  day. 
Grant  us  to  know  Thy  will  and  Thy  way  for  our  lives 
at  work  and  at  play,  wherever  we  may  be.  This  we  ask 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


I   The  Lord's  Prayer 

1 

1   Hymn : 


'Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Living  Still' 


\   Scripture: 


Luke  2,  especially  verses  41-52. 

Meditation: 

*  "I  Must  Be  About  My  Father's  Business" 

*  "If  God  exists,  to  live  as  if  he  did  not  exist  is  to  live 
in  a  world  of  illusion.  If  God  exists  and  has  a  purpose 
for  us  to  serve,  a  work  for  us  to  do,  then  to  refuse  to 
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seek  that  purpose  and  do  that  work  is  to  miss  life's  deep-  |j 
est  joy  and  its  richest  meaning.                                             .  ». 

"At  the  age  of  12,  Jesus  in  the  temple  was  seeking  \\ 

to  understand  the  purpose  of  God  for  men  and  the  work  . 
God  wished  him  to  do. 

"This  is  why  we  are  here:  to  discern  God's  will  and  t 
do  it.  The  prophet  Micah  proclaimed:  'What  does  the  I 

Lord  require  of  you,  but  to  do  justice,  to  love  kindness,  I  r 

and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God?'  t 

"What,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  mercy,  needs  to  be  n 

done  in  the  world  today?  Are  there  barriers  between  j  U 
races  and  classes  to  be  overcome  and  bridges  of  friend-  [ 
ship  built?  Are  the  problems  of  peace  calling  for  solu-  j 

tion?  Are  there  lonely  persons  in  our  school,  our  church,  £ 
or  at  work,  that  need  the  warmth  of  fellowship?  Today,  \ 

T  must  be  about  my  Father's  business.' "  I 

Let  us  Pray: 

*  "O  God,  Spirit  of  Love  forever  at  work  in  the  world  j 
seeking  to  make  men  whole  and  free  and  brotherly,  use  j 
us  this  day  for  the  accomplishment  of  thy  purpose.  Grant 
us  wisdom  to  discern  thy  will  and  a  joyful  heart  in  doing  \ 
it.  Amen." 

W 

Hymn: 

"A  Charge  to  Keep  I  Have"  £ 

Benediction:  jj 

"The  Lord  watch  between  you  and  me,  when  we  are  ■ 
absent  one  from  the  other.  Amen." 

— Genesis  31:49  ' 

n 

*  From  Lenten  Devotions  for  Young  People  1955;  used  by  permission  of 
the  author,  Rev.   G.   Arthur  Casaday  and  The  Pilgrim  Press. 


More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore. 

let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
Morte  D' Arthur 
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-  Lesson  One 

I  1... 


For  the  Week  Beginning  Sept.  4 


What  Is  My  Life  Worth? 

Carl  S.  Ledbetter 
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"Know  Thyself" 

A  wise  man  of  old  advised, 
"Man,  know  thyself."  Various  an- 
cient writers  are  credited  with  the 
phrase,  but  most  probably  the 
Spartan  philosopher  Clio  was  the 
originator.  But  it  matters  little 
who  said,  "Man,  know  thyself." 
The  important  question  is:  Do  we 
have  enough  courage  to  take  a 
long  look  at  ourselves  and  ask  our- 
selves a  few  deeply  searching 
questions? 

Let's  begin  with  this  question: 
"What  is  my  life  worth?"  Or  this 
one:  "If  all  the  people  I  know  had 
the  same  attitudes  about  God, 
about  his  church,  about  the  com- 
munity, about  the  family,  about 
self  that  I  do,  would  I  consider  this 
a  good  place  to  live?" 

God  placed  a  very  high  value 
on  life.  In  the  beginning  of  his 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE 

Psalm  8;  Matt.  6:25-34;  James 
1:19-27;  Matt.  16:24-27;  Ro- 
mans 1:11-17. 


creative  process,  he  created  the 
world — the  sea,  the  mountains,  all 
inanimate  things.  Then  he  created 
plant  life  and  finally  animal  life. 

Man,  God's  Highest  Creation 

The  final  phase  of  the  creative 
cycle  was  the  creation  of  mankind. 
This  was  the  order  of  appearance 
in  creation:  the  earth;  plant  life; 
animal  life,  and  as  its  culmination, 
man.  The  author  of  the  book  of 
Genesis  sets  forth  the  order,  and 
thousands  of  years  afterwards 
geologists  have  confirmed  this 
order  without  a  single  iota  of 
change. 

Surely  it  must  give  us  pause  to 
consider  that  the  creative  mind  of 
God,  when  he  viewed  his  handi- 
work, "saw  everything  that  he  had 
made  and  behold,  it  was  very 
good.  And  there  was  evening  and 
there  was  morning,  a  sixth  day. 
Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of 
them.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God 
finished  his  work  which  he  had 
done,  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
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day  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  done.  So  God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  hallowed  it  be- 
cause on  it  God  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  he  had  done  in  crea- 
tion." (Genesis  1:31-2:3.) 

Have  you  taken  time  to  consider 
that  man,  with  all  his  faults,  is 
God's  highest  creation?  The 
Psalmist  did;  and  as  he  considered, 
he  found  himself  marveling  at 
God's   goodness   and   glorying   in 


gave  his  only  Son  that  whoever 
believes  in  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life." 

How  much  am  I  worth  to  God? 
Enough  that  he  would  sacrifice 
his  only  Son  that  I,  if  I  believe  in 
him,  might  have  life.  This  all 
sounds  good,  but  the  inquiring 
mind  asks:  But  surely  there  is 
more  to  it  than  that.  It  just  isn't 
reasonable  that  God  has  any  need 
for  me,  any  purpose  for  my  life, 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  take  a  "good  look"  at  ourselves  in  an  effort  to  determine  what 
the  true  basis  for  evaluation  of  "things"  should  be. 

2.  To  consider  God's  purpose  for  us  and  to  determine  what  we  shall 
do  about  it. 

3.  To  discuss  the  obligations  of  Christian  citizenship. 

4.  To  search  for  some  ways  whereby  we  can  fulfill  our  obligations 
to  God  and  to  society  and,  at  the  same  time,  achieve  a  satisfactory  per- 
sonal experience. 


his  favor.  "When  I  look  at  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
the  moon  and  the  stars,  which 
thou  hast  established,  what  i:s  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and 
the  son  of  man,  that  thou  dost  care 
for  him?  Yet  thou  hast  made  him 
little  less  than  God,  and  dost 
crown  him  with  glory  and  honor." 
(Psalms  8:3-5.) 

What  Is  Man  Worth? 
Yes,  God  in  his  creative  purpose 
must  have  considered  that  man- 
kind must  be  worth  something. 
But  what?  How  much?  Our  minds 
immediately  grasp  the  familiar 
and  greatly  loved  text  of  the  Bible, 
"God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 


which  is  so  important  that  he 
would  pay  such  a  price  for  my 
redemption. 

And  yet,  the  more  we  read,  the 
more  we  consider  God's  creative 
purpose,  the  greater  the  proof  is 
that  it  is  so.  God  has  placed  a 
value  upon  our  lives  which  is  high 
indeed.  It  remains,  then,  for  us  to 
consider  that  since  God  has  placed 
such  a  high  value  on  our  life,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  discover  what 
use  he  has  for  us  in  his  plans  and 
eternal  purposes. 

Can  God  Count  on  You? 

There  is  an  allegorical  story 
which  comes  to  us  out  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  which  illustrates  this  pur- 
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1  pose.  "When  Jesus  returned  to 
|  heaven  at  the  end  of  his  earthly 
|  sojourn,  he  was  met  at  the  gates 
[of  heaven  by  Gabriel,  who  wel- 
I  corned  him  home,  and  who  then 
1  asked,  'Have  you  finished  the  work 
I  you  set  out  on  earth  to  do?'  Jesus 

I  replied,  'No,  I  didn't  finish  my 
|  work,  but  my  Father  had  need  of 
|me,  so  I  had  to  come  home;  but 

I I  have  told  my  plans  to  Peter  and 
I  James  and  John,  and  the  other  dis- 

I  ciples,  and  have  told  them  to  tell 
■others,  and  eventually  the  whole 

world  will  know  and  believe.' 
After  a  period  of  consideration, 
Gabriel  again  asked,  'But  what  if 
|  Peter  and  James  and  John  fail  to 
pass  the  Word  on,  what  alternate 
plans  have  you  made?'  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  Jesus  replied, 

I I  have  made  no  other  plans;  I  am 
I  counting  on  men.'  " 

We  Do  Not  Live  in  a  Vacuum 

-     The  total  impact  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Gospel  is   one   of   threefold 
)  obligation.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to 
J  see  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
I  God;  but  we  cannot  divorce  our 
I  thinking  about  God  from  the  con- 
sideration  of   our   obligations   to 
(others  and  our  obligation  to  self. 
I     Throughout  Jesus'  ministry,  and 
l  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  the 
other  Apostles,  we  find  an  ever- 
recurring  theme  of  the  social  im- 
plications   of   the    Gospel.    Jesus 
said,  "As  you  did  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  you 
|  did  it  to  me."  ( Matt.  25-40. )  And 
j  again,  "Greater  love  has  no  man 
\  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
•life  for  his  friends."  (John  15:13) 
I  And  yet  again  the  parable  of  the 
:Good  Samaritan  (Luke  10:25-37.) 
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ties  down  the  idea  of  the  extent 
to  which  our  obligation  goes.  Any 
person  who  stands  within  my 
sphere  of  experience  is  my  neigh- 
bor, therefore  my  friend.  By  virtue 
of  that  relationship  he  must  be  the 
object  of  my  earnest  affections  and 
Christian  love. 

Life's  Responsibilities 

Edgar  A.  Guest  some  years  ago 
wrote  a  little  poem  entitled  "Life's 
Responsibilities."  It  never  got  pub- 
lished in  a  single  volume  of  poems, 
but  it  has  much  merit. 

This  is  the  thing  I  would  have  you 

learn — nothing  is  yours  to  keep 
And  never  you'll  rest  from  the  need 

of  toil  till  the  last,  long  final  sleep; 
There's  never  a  place  or  a  time  in 

life  when  nothing  you'll  have  to 

do, 
Whatever  the  post  you  shall  come  to 

here,  it  shall  call  for  the  best  in 


You  may  dream  of  riches  and  all  the 

joy  which  silver  and  gold  can  buy, 
But  the  greater  the  wealth  that  shall 

come  to  you,  the  greater  your  care 

shall  lie; 
For  the  more  that  this  life  shall  give 

to  you,  the  more  to  life  you  must 

give; 
For  this  is  the  great  unwritten  law: 

No  man  to  himself  can  live. 

Has  God  bestowed  on  you  talents 

rare  by  which  you  may  rise   to 

fame? 
Then  upon  your  soul  He  has  laid  the 

charge  with   courage   to  use  the 

same; 
Nor  skill  nor  power  can  bring  you 


ease, 
true- 


for  this  you  shall  find  is      Questions   for   Discussion 

I 


He  who  has  much  to  do  with  here, 
shall  ever  have  much  to  do. 

For  life  and  talents  and  wealth  and 

fame  are  given  to  men  in  trust, 
And  each  must  work  with  the  gifts 

he  has  till  his  flesh  returns  to  dust, 
For  this  is  the  law  which  governs  all 

and  this  is  the  common  test — 
He  that  shall  come  to  the  best  life 

has,  must  give  to  the  world  his 

best. 

In  all  of  this  we  recognize  that 
j  we   have    certain    obligations    to 
!  ourselves.    These   obligations    are 
I  all  wrapped  up  in  the  idea,  thor- 
i  oughly  Christian,  that  each  per- 
son owes  it  to  himself  to  become 
the  best  person  physically,  mental- 
ly, socially,  and  spiritually. 

We  Face  Three  Ways 

Surely,  when  there  are  so  many 
things  clamoring  for  our  attention 
we  need  to  be  selective  and  pay 
attention  only  to  those  which  are 
worthy.  As  we  consider  the  obliga- 
tion we  face,  we  might  do  well  to 
consider  it  in  this  light: 


1.  What  difference  does  it 
make  after  all  whether  man  was 
the  first  or  last  of  God's  crea- 
tion? 

2.  How  can  I  be  sure  God  is 
interested  in  me  as  an  individ- 
ual? 

3.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  help 
people  because  they  don't  want 
to  be  helped.  What  do  you  do 
when  you  recognize  a  need  and 
have  your  efforts  to  answer  the 
need  rejected? 

4.  How  much  of  my  efforts  and 
energies  should  be  devoted  to 
helping  others? 

5.  What  connection  is  there 
between  man's  worth  to  God  and 
his  worth  to  society? 


Paul,  as  he  considered  the  obli- 
gations of  life,  wrote,  "I  am  under 
obligation  both  to  Greeks  and  to 
barbarians;  both  to  the  wise  and 
to  the  unwise.  So  I  am  eager  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  you  who  are 
in  Rome.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel:  it  is  the  power  of  God 
for  salvation  to  everyone  who  has 
faith,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to 
the  Greek."  (Rom.  1:14-16)  No- 
tice how  concisely  Paul  phrases 
his  threefold  obligation.  To  the 
other  person  he  recognizes  his  ob- 
ligation in  a  soul-searching  re-ap- 
praisal of  his  purposes  and  intents. 
Having  searched  his  own  heart, 
he  says,  "I  am  ready."  To  God  he 
recognizes  his  obligation  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel;  and  he  considers 
here  both  the  blessing  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  power  of  the  gospel. 
a  power  great  enough  to  save 
"everyone  that  believeth." 
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u      I  Lesson  Two 


For  the  Week  Beginning  Sept.  7  7 


For  What  Am  I  Expendable? 


Carl  S.  Ledbetter 


Why  Am  I  Here? 

It  is  paradoxical  that,  while  we 
did  not  choose  to  enter  upon  the 
great  journey  of  life,  and  while  we 
have  little  choice  in  the  matter 
of  ending  it,  God  holds  us  strictly 
accountable  for  what  we  do  with 
our  lives  while  we  are  here.  This  is 
to  say  that  God  has  given  us  a  life 
and  has  charged  us  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  the  most  of 
it.  Not  all  of  us  have  an  equal 
amount  of  material  with  which  to 
begin  to  work.  Some  have  strong 
bodies,  and  some  have  bodies 
which  are  afflicted  with  one  handi- 
cap or  another.  Some  are  in  the 
genius  class;  others  are  mentally 
not  so  well  equipped. 

But  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
pause  a  moment  and  note  how 
often  it  is  that  someone  has  taken 
an  affliction  and  turned  it  into  a 
glorious  asset.  There  was  Fanny 
Crosby,  blinded  at  the  age  of  two. 
She  learned  to  see  with  her  heart, 
and  she  filled  the  world  with  the 
sweet  music.  There  was  William 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE 

Gen.  1:27-31;  Psalm  8;  Psalm 
90;  Isaiah  55;  Matt.  16:24-26; 
Luke  19:10;  2  Cor.  12:14-21. 


Prescott,  blinded  by  a  foolish  din- 
ing hall  prank  while  a  college 
freshman;  but  he  did  not  let  this 
tragedy  crush  him.  He  became  a 
historian  whose  histories  fifty 
years  later  are  classics  of  refer- 
ence. There  was  weak,  bespec- 
tacled Teddy  Roosevelt  who  de- 
termined he  would  be  a  leader 
at  all  costs;  and  the  celebrated 
leader  of  the  "Rough  Riders"  be- 
came a  national  hero. 

We  Spend  Our  Years 

We  could  go  on  to  name  hun- 
dreds who  overcame  physical, 
racial,  cultural,  and  sociological 
handicaps  to  become  great  serv- 
ants of  their  countries  and  of  man- 
kind. They  were  all  people  who 
early  came  to  a  realization  that 
we  spend  our  years,  and  that  the 
spending  is  once  for  all  time. 

Great  factories  are  constantly 
busy  building  trains,  trucks,  and 
other  means  of  transportation;  for 
we  are  daily  wearing  out  the  old 
equipment  in  the  many  phases  of 
hauling  things  from  here  to  there, 
things  which  make  for  more  com- 
forts and  more  leisure. 

We  build  great  dams  and  de- 
stroy scenic  waterfalls  in  order  to 
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build  hydro-electric  plants  so  that 
additional  billions  of  kilowatts  of 
electricity  can  be  produced,  much 
of  which  is  utilized  in  the  never 
ending  effort  to  make  life  more 
pleasant  and  comfortable. 

Forests  are  planted  and  har- 
vested like  crops.  Millions  of  ani- 
mals are  slaughtered  each  year  to 
furnish  food  and  shelter  for  man- 


according  to  the  standards  enun- 
ciated by  Jesus  in  his  teaching  and 

by  his  example,  it  is  clear  that  God 
is  not  willing  for  us  to  be  sponges 
soaking  up  the  goodness  of  God's 
grace,  but  rather  conduits  through 
which  it  flows  to  many  others. 

Many  visitors  to  the  Holv  Land 
are  impressed  by  a  lesson  learned 
from  observing  the  Dead  Sea.  The 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  consider  the  true  values  in  life. 

2.  To  examine  our  own  lives  to  see  if  we  are  getting  value  received. 

3.  To  search  for  ways  to  show  God  we  appreciate  the  good  life  we 


have. 


4.  To  search  for  worth-while  causes  on  which  to  expend  ourselves. 


i  kind.  But  consider  for  a  moment 
that  the  natural  resources,  the 
streams,  the  trees,  the  animals 
were  all  created  by  God  just  as 
surely  as  we.  By  what  right  do 
we  destroy  all  the  rest  of  God's 

I  creation  in  order  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter life  for  mankind?  As  we  search 
for  the  answer  to  that  question  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  let  us 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  shallow 
thinking.  True,  we  find  full  justi- 
fication for  utilizing  all  the  rest  of 
God's  creation  for  our  own  bene- 
fit. But  there  is  an  obligation — a 
very  real  obligation — to  utilize 
these  things  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
for  the  benefit  of  one  individual 
to  the  hurt  of  others. 

Make  the  Most  of  Life 

God  has  a  right  to  expect  us  to 
make  the  most  of  our  lives,  but, 


waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  brack- 
ish and  salty,  useful  for  no  pur- 
pose except  to  evaporate  and  make 
salt.  In  a  land  where  water  is  at 
a  premium,  here  is  much  water 
which  can  be  put  to  no  useful 
purpose.  Why  is  the  water  so 
salty?  Not  just  because  it  is  below 
sea  level,  for  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
80  miles  to  the  north,  which  is 
joined  to  the  Dead  Sea  by  the  Jor- 
dan River,  is  also  below  sea  level, 
but  its  water  is  sweet.  This  water 
is  good  to  drink,  and  much  of  it 
is  used  to  irrigate  the  lands  all 
along  the  length  of  the  river.  What 
makes  the  difference,  you  ask.  The 
answer  lies  in  the  discovery  that 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  receives  waters 
from  the  highlands  and  the  water 
passes  through  and  out  via  the 
Jordan;  while  the  Dead  Sea  re- 
ceives its  waters  from  the  Jordan 
and  other  tributaries,  but  there  is 
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U    J  no  outlet.  All  it  receives  it  tries 

Nto  retain,  and  in  the  process,  the 
waters  become  brackish  and  use- 
I       less. 

So  it  is  with  life.   If  you  will 
look  around  yourself  you  will  find 
those  happy  souls  who  are  out- 
going, persons  who  are  constantly 
£      sharing  themselves  and  passing  on 
L      the  very  best  of  living  to  those 
f]      with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
U      ;(2    Cor.    12:14-21);    while    there 
!are   others  who,   like   Midas,   at- 
tempt to  keep  for  themselves  all 
|_      :they  can  get,  sharing  with  nobody 
and  constantly  grasping  for  more. 

We  Must  Spend 
*     |         But  We  Can  Choose  How 
L     1     Let  us  consider  for  a  moment: 
i        Since  God  has  granted  us  the  priv- 
ilege of  utilizing  all  of  his  creation, 
-to  what  extent  should  we  expect 
him  to  use  us  for  his  eternal  pur- 
poses? "We  spend  our  lives,"  says 
W      the  Psalmist;  and  it  is  important 
"      to  realize  that  the  spending  is  by 
P      "compulsive   choice."   This   is   to 
0      say,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
U      spend,  but  we  do  have  a  choice 
li       as  to  how  toe  spend  our  life. 

Two  Rich  Young  Rulers 

n  The  stories  of  two  rich  young 

Y  rulers  in  the  New  Testament  bril- 
liantly illustrate  this  point.  The 
first  rich  voung  ruler  ( Matt.  19: 16- 
22;  Mark  10:17-22;  Luke  18:18- 
23)  stood  for  a  brief  moment  in 
the  very  center  of  the  stage  of  life 
and  occupied  the  spotlight  in  the 
dramatic  moment  of  dialogue  with 
Jesus.  But  how  much  do  we  know 
about  him?  Very  little.  We  do  not 
know  where  he  came  from,  nor 
) where  he  went.  We  do  not  know 
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his  name,  nor  whom  he  ruled.  We 
only  know  that  for  a  moment  he 
stood  on  the  edge  of  greatness  and 
then  passed  into  oblivion,  for  he 
decided  that  he  did  not  want  to 
spend  that  much. 

The  second  rich  young  ruler  was 
not  so  called.  He  was  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus, later  called  Paul  the  Apostle. 
This  rich  young  ruler  was  like  the 
first  one  in  all  the  important  physi- 
cal aspects.  They  were  both  young 
men  when  they  first  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  Jesus;  they  were  both  rich 
men;  they  were  both  leaders  of 
others.  These  facts  are  either  clear- 
ly stated  in  the  written  records  or 
easily  deduced.  More  than  that,  in 
all  important  physical  aspects 
these  two  rich  young  rulers  were 
like  the  greater  portion  of  those 
who  will  read  these  lines:  the 
American  military  services  are 
composed  of  young  men,  vigorous, 
healthy  young  men — rich  young 
men,  if  you  please.  We  are  finan- 
cially the  best  paid  military  force 
on  earth.  We  are  as  a  nation  enjoy- 
ing the  highest  standard  of  living 
of  any  nation  on  earth.  But  even 
more  important,  the  fact  that  we 
are  citizens  of  a  nation  where  the 
individual  is  important  and  per- 
sonal integrity  is  honored  makes 
us  rich  indeed.  No  matter  how  you 
try,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
fact  somebody  is  watching  your 
light.  You  are  a  leader,  and  some- 
body is  going  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample you  set. 

The  two  rich  young  rulers — and 
we — are  alike  in  all  important  as- 
pects. What  makes  the  difference? 
One  had  six  sentences,  about  one 
hundred  fifty  words,  recorded 
about  him.  and  the  unknown,  un- 


sung,  unhonored,  young  man  dis- 
appeared into  oblivion  without 
even  having  his  name  recorded. 
The  other  was  the  most  important 
character  in  Christian  history 
since  Jesus  himself,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  hundred  chapters, 
about  one  fourth,  of  our  New  Tes- 
tament.   What    made   the    differ- 


ence  \ 


Attitudes  Count 


Could  it  be  a  difference  in  atti- 
tudes? When  the  rich  young  ruler 
accosted  Jesus  he  said,  "What 
must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?" 
When  Paul  faced  Jesus  in  the 
vision  on  the  Damascus  Road,  he 
said,  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do?"  Such  a  slight  difference 
in  the  wording  of  the  question, 
but  how  different  then*  implica- 
tions. The  one  man  seemed  to 
have  the  attitude,  "I  want  to  get  to 
heaven  all  right,  and  I  am  willing 
to  pay  any  reasonable  price  in 
service.  I  will  do  what  I  have  to 
do,  but  I  don't  want  to  do  more 
than  I  must."  The  other,  quite  to 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  imply,  "I 
have  a  life  to  live.  It  is  expendable, 
and  I  want  to  do  whatever  there 
is  to  do.  Lord,  what  is  the  job  you 
want  me  to  tackle?" 

This  simple  lesson  in  contrasts 
can  easily  be  applied  to  our  in- 
dividual lives.  It  works  out  like 
this:  Here  is  one  person  who  has 
with  calculating  decision  studied 
the  problem  and  has  determined 
that  he  really  wants  to  gain  the 
blessings  which  are  reserved  for 
Christians.  But  deep  down  in  his 
heart  he  is  holding  onto  something 
of  the  world  and  so  attempts  to 
spend  only  as  much  of  himself  as 


Questions   for   Discussion 

1.  How  much  of  our  time  kl 
should  we  devote  to  the  service  M 
of  others?  . 

2.  We  must  devote  some  time 

to  self  and  family.  How  can  we         T 
fulfill  our  obligations  to  them  and 
have  time  enough  left  to  answer 
all  the  calls  for  help  that  come        £ 
from  others?  *- 

3.  How  can  we   evaluate   the 
calls    for    help    that    constantly        U 
come?   We   can't   answer   every 
call;  and  how  can  we  determine  . 
which  ones  to  help?  L 

4.  Are  church-sponsored  agen-  \ 
cies  any  more  worthy  than  civic-  ; 
sponsored  agencies? 

5.  Discuss       some       agencies 
which  are  dependent  upon  the        L 
gifts  of  individuals.  Try  to  make        j 
a   list    of   the   half   dozen   most        [_ 
worthy   from   the   standpoint   of        p 
the  chapel  group,  and  set  up  a 
schedule     with     the     chaplains 
which       contemplates       special       W 
chapel  offerings  for  them. 


he  must  spend,  in  order  to  qualify 
as  a  Christian.  Here  is  another 
who  examines  the  claims  of  the 
Christ  and  recognizes  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  demands  (Matt. 
16:24;  Luke  9:57-62)  and  says  to 
him,  "Here  I  am.  I  have  but  one 
life,  but  I  give  it  all  to  you.  All 
that  I  am  and  all  that  I  hope  to  be 
is  placed  as  an  offering  of  love  on 
the  altar  as  my  reasonable  serv- 
ice." (Compare  Rom.  12:1-2.) 

So  it  is,  so  it  ever  will  be,  we 
spend  our  lives.  We  must  spend 
them,  but  we  can  choose  what  we 
spend  them  for.  For  what  is  our 
life  expendable? 
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Lesson  Three 


For  the  Week  Beginning  Sept.  18 


My  Money  Is  a  Part  of  Me 


Carl  S.  Ledbetter 


Gold  or  God 

Some  thirty  or  more  years  ago 
Roger  Babson,  the  noted  econo- 
mist, was  on  a  trip  to  South  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  course  of  his 
journey  was  the  guest  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Argentina.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant association;  and  on  the 
evening  before  his  departure,  Mr. 
Babson  relates,  his  host  was  com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  while  his 
country  was  almost  as  rich  in 
natural  resources  and  potential 
productiveness  as  was  the  United 
States,  they  were  so  far  behind  in 
every  respect — economically,  cul- 
turally, educationally,  and  reli- 
giously. "You  know,  Mr.  Babson," 
said  the  thoughtful  President  of 
Argentina,  "I  think  I  know  the 
reason."  And  after  a  moment  he 
continued,  "When  the  early  set- 
tlers came  to  settle  on  your  shores, 
they  came  to  build  homes  where 
they   might   be   free   to   worship 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE 

Gen.  14:18-20;  Gen.  28:20-22; 
Mai.  3:8-10;  Matt.  6:19-34; 
Matt.  23:23;  Mark  10:17-27; 
Luke  18:18-25;  Acts  5:1-10;  1 
Cor.  16:1-3;  2  Cor.  14-21. 


God;  but  when  our  land  was  set- 
tled, it  was  settled  by  adventurers 
whose  only  thought  was  to  gain 
the  riches  which  were  here." 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken. 
Our  country  has  been  blessed  by 
God  because  its  people  have  hon- 
ored God.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
no  gold-greedy  adventurers  found 
their  way  here.  Many  did,  and 
large  areas  were  devastated  by 
fortune  hunters;  but  these  were  in 
the  minority,  and  the  influence  of 
devout  men  was  always  greater 
than  that  of  scoundrels. 

What    Is    Wrong   with    Gold? 

But  somebody  asks,  "Is  it  wrong 
to  get  gold?"  The  answer  is  "Most 
certainly  not."  Gold  is  strictly  an 
amoral  commodity,  neither  good 
nor  bad  in  itself.  God  never  con- 
demned riches.  Throughout  the 
Bible — Old  Testament  as  well  as 
New — you  will  find  that  there  is 
not  a  single  condemnation  of 
riches  as  such.  Everywhere  there 
are  to  be  found  direct  teachings 
and  allusions  to  an  unwholesome 
attitude  toward  money. 

God  has  blessed  many  rich  men 
and  made  them  richer  still.  There 
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were  Abraham,  Job,  and  Solomon. 
Paul  was  certainly  no  pauper.  But 
when  men  became  greedy,  or  de- 
termined to  withhold  from   God 
what  belonged  to  him,  God  con- 
demned that  action.  Jesus  re-em- 
!  phasized  the  obligation  to  main- 
j  tain    a    proper    attitude    toward 
;  things,   "No   man   can  serve  two 
j  masters.  ...  Ye  cannot  serve  God 
:  and  mammon"  (Matt.  6:24;  Luke 
|  16:13).  And  the  word  "mammon" 


you  do  not  come  to  Jesus  without 
reservation,  you  might  as  well 
save  your  energies,  for  God  can- 
not use  any  part-time  workers.  Be- 
ing a  Christian  is  a  Full-time, 
twenty-four-hour-a-day,  se\  en- 
day-a-week  job. 

How   Important   Is   Money? 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  won- 
der what  would  happen   if  sud- 
denly all  the  money  in  existence 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  consider  money  as  a  part  of  life. 

2.  To  discuss  the  implications  of  financial  accountability. 

3.  To  inquire  into  the  philosophy  of  Christian  stewardship  and  it: 
implications  for  today. 

4.  To  discuss  the  relation  between  money  and  spiritual  growth. 


■:-y'<  :-:«:■>■  W:W:-*-:;:  :.■: 


in  this  phrase  is  actually  the  an- 
cient Greek  word,  with  English 
letters,  which  means  "material 
things." 

In  the  story  of  Jesus'  encounter 
with  the  rich  young  ruler  (Matt. 
19:16-22;  Mark  10:17-22;  Luke 
18:18-23),  the  story  does  not  real- 
ly end  with  the  departure  of  the 
young  man.  There  was  that 
thought-provoking  moment  when 
Jesus  tinned  to  the  crowd  and  ob- 
served, "It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Yes,  it  is  hard,  for  he  must  come 
to  consider  his  money  as  a  part  of 
himself.  When  he  comes  to  God, 
he  must  come  offering  himself 
completely,  wholeheartedly,  to  the 
Master  in  service.  The  love  of 
money,  not  money  itself,  is  con- 
demned by  God  (1  Tim.  6:10).  If 


lost  its  value?  It  has  happened 
to  individual  countries,  of  course. 
After  World  War  I  German 
money  became  so  nearly  worthless 
that  it  took  a  wheelbarrow  load 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  same 
thing  was  true  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  degree  in  a  score  or  more  of 
nations  after  World  War  II,  and 
yet  the  people  went  on  living. 
The  stock  market  crash  of  1929 
is  a  classic  example  of  what  men 
do  when  as  individuals  they  see 
their  gold  turn  to  dross  before 
their  very  eyes.  Thousands  of 
millionaires  became  paupers  over- 
night; but  a  little-discussed  phase 
of  that  fiasco  is  the  fact  that  most 
of  those  who  "lost  their  shirts"  in 
the  crash  were  wearing  "paper 
shirts."  That  is,  the  money  they 
lost   was    largelv   "paper   profits 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that 
my  money  is  a  part  of  me? 

2.  To  what  extent  am  I  morally 
responsible  for  what  my  money 
does? 

3.  Am  I  justified  in  trying  to 
control  the  money  I  give  to  my 
church? 

4.  Do  I  have  a  right  to  ignore 
the  community  and  its  needs? 

5.  Is  the  way  I  spend  my  own 
money  anybody  else's  business? 

6.  How  can  I  take  enough  out 
of  my  salary  to  cover  the  de- 
mands of  Christian  charity  and 
yet  have  enough  left  for  my  own 
needs? 

made  by  speculation  in  the  mar- 
ket. This  was  not  true  of  all.  Many 
persons  who  were  innocent  by- 
standers were  hurt  in  the  crash 
along  with  the  speculators. 

When  the  bubble  burst  and  the 
personal  fortunes  of  many  went 
down  the  drain,  hundreds  of  men 
panicked  and  destroyed  them- 
selves. 

Yes,  our  money  is  a  part  of  us; 
but  when  it  develops  that  our 
money  rules  us  we  are  dangerous- 
ly close  to  the  situation  Jesus  de- 
scribed when  He  said,  "No  man 
can  serve  two  masters."  Be  careful 
you  do  not  become  the  slave  of 
things. 

How  Much  Is  God's  Share? 

From  the  earliest  Bible  history 
God  demanded  the  tithe  as  his 
share.  If  we  read  our  Bible  aright, 
after  the  tithe  was  paid  God  ex- 
pected men  to  make  offerings  or 

|  gifts  above  and  beyond.  Many  vol- 
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umes  have  been  written  on  the    I 
tithe  and  its  relationship  to  Chris- 
tian giving.   The  implications   of 
the  problem  are  far  too  great  to  j 
endeavor  to  solve  in  a  single  hour; 
but  at  least  we  must  agree  that, 
if  under  Moses  the  tithe  was  re- 
quired, surely  under  Christ,  where  j 
we   give   from   love   rather   than 
compulsion  we  would  not  want  to 
give  less. 

But  someone  says,  "I  give  to  so 
many      charitable      enterprises — 
Community   Chest,   Heart  Fund,  i 
March  of  Dimes,  Red  Cross,  and  i 
a  dozen  more — until  I  just  have  i 
nothing  left  to  give  to  the  church."  ! 
There  is  the  very  crux  of  the  situa- 
tion. God  does  not  want  your  last  I 
dollar.  He  wants  your  first  fruits  i 
(Lev.  23:10;  Exodus  17:19). 

The  Wider  Your  Interests 
the  More  You  Give 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
occasions  when  a  particular  ob- 
ject gains  our  interest.  After  exam- 
ining its  claims  and  its  records, 
and  considering  its  need,  we  ' 
oftentimes  feel  impelled  to  re- 
spond to  that  need  with  our  fi- 
nances.  This  often  leads  to  an  ! 
agonizing  reappraisal  of  our  pro- 
gram. 

Sometimes  our  Christian  con- 
science forces  us  to  admit  that 
we  can  increase  our  giving  by 
this  amount  without  doing  more 
than  foregoing  a  few  hours  of  en- 
tertainment. But  we  will  thought- 
fully and  prayerfully  examine 
every  appeal  and,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, channel  our  giving  through 
the  church,  because  the  church  is 
the  basis  upon  which  we  build 
our  Christian  charities. 


Lesson  Four 


For  the  Week  Beginning  Sept.  25 


The  Church  Needs  My  Support 


Carl   S.   Ledbetter 


The  Church  Needs  My  Support 
Support?  "Here  it  comes  again 
— more  talk  about  money!"  some- 
one cries.  There  is  proof  of  shal- 
low thinking.  True  enough  there 
is  an  implication  of  financial  ac- 
countability when  you  think  of 
support,  but  that  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. According  to  the  diction- 
ary there  are  half  a  dozen  mean- 
ings given  for  the  word  before  you 
come  to  one  which  involves 
money:  "to  bear  the  weight  of;  to 
uphold"  is  the  first  meaning  in  the 
dictionary  I  have  before  me.  An- 
other meaning  is  "to  keep  from 
sinking,  to  encourage,  to  help," 
and  yet  again  "to  aid,  favor,  or  de- 
fend." All  of  these  meanings  are 
given  precedence  over  "to  provide 
for;  to  bear  the  expense  of."  And 
surely  in  the  two  instances  where 
this  word  appears  in  our  New 
Testament  (Acts  20:35;  1  Thes.  5: 
14),  the  connotation  is  far  more 
than  that  of  providing  financial 
assistance. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  con- 
sider the  implication  of  the  phrase, 
"the  church  needs  my  support?" 
Have  you  ever  taken  time  out  to 
ask  and  seek  for  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "How  important  am  I  to 
the  church?" 


But  I  Am  in  Military  Service 
So  many  men  in  service  have 
decided  that,  since  they  are  away 
from  home,  they  can  take  a  vaca- 
tion from  the  activities  which 
were  so  commonplace  as  to  be- 
come habit,  such  activities  as 
church  attendance,  regular  sys- 
tematic Bible  study,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  so  many  of  the  social 
amenities  which  mark  the  gentle- 
man. 

A  strange  philosophy  seems  to 
get  hold  of  some  of  our  fellows, 
and  they  appear  at  least  to  reason 
in  this  manner:  "Well,  I'm  in  the 
military  service  now,  and  I  may 
have  to  miss  church  occasionally; 
so  I'll  just  forget  that  record  of 
seven  years  without  missing  a 
service. '  The  next  thing  we  know, 
we  find  him  forgetting  to  go  to 
chapel  at  all.  Or  here  is  another 
fellow  who  apparently  reasons, 
"Chapel  attendance  must  not  be 
very  important.  So  many  of  the 
other  fellows  'sack  in'  that  I  sup- 
pose it  must  be  the  thing  to  do." 


SUGGESTED 

SCRIPTURE 

Psalm 

50;     Matt. 

16:24-27: 

Luke 

9:23-26; 

Luke 

!   9:57-62; 

James 

1:23-27. 
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Example  Counts 

The  thing  that  our  friend  Sad 
Sack  didn't  know  was  that  there 
were  at  least  two  other  men  in  the 
barracks  on  Sunday  morning  who 
were  lonely  and  bewildered,  new 
men  in  camp,  and  naturally  timid. 
They  were  actually  wanting  to  go 
to  chapel  but  were  waiting   for 


What  Do  You  Give? 

The  lines  in  Lowell's  "The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  illustrate 
this  point. 

Who    gives   himself   with   his    alms  f 

feeds  three: 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and 


Aims  for  This  Program 

1.  To  think  together  about  what  "support"  involves. 

2.  To  analyze  motives  for  giving. 

3.  To  consider  the  obligations  of  Christian  stewardship. 

4.  To  determine  "what  besides  money"  I  must  give. 


someone  else  to  make  the  move. 
Nobody  moved  toward  chapel, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoon  some- 
body invited  them  to  join  a  gang 
who  were  going  "out  on  the  town," 
and  two  more  prospective  chapel 
workers  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

Habit  Is  Important 

Moreover  there  is  a  demand  for 
constancy  which  does  not  tolerate 
the  occasional  Christian.  "No  man 
having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough 
and  looking  back  is  fit  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  Jesus  was  con- 
stantly emphasizing  that  disci- 
pleship  was  and  is  a  full-time  job, 
and  it  most  certainly  involves 
dedication  of  time  and  talents,  of 
interest  and  influence,  as  well  as 
dedication  of  material  goods. 
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And  to  take  it  a  step  farther,  the 
following  words  quoted  in  sub- 
stance from  a  sermon  on  the 
world-wide  missionary  task  of  the 
Church  by  Charles  Reign  Scoville, 
one  of  the  great  evangelists  of  the 
past  generation,  are  worthy  of 
serious  consideration:  "You  may 
be  able  to  give  without  loving,  but 
you  simply  cannot  love  without 
giving;  and  the  more  you  love  the 
more  you  will  want  to  give  of  time, 
of  money,  of  service." 

Jesus  proved  this.  He  loved 
mankind  and  gave  his  life  for 
mankind.  Paul  proved  it.  He  loved 
Jesus  enough  to  offer  his  life  in 
devoted  service  in  his  name.  Mar- 
tin Luther  proved  it;  he  loved  the 
Christ  of  the  Cross  so  much  that 
he  spent  half  a  lifetime  translating 
the  Bible  from  a  dead  language  to 


I  the  living  language  of  his  people. 
!  Albert  Schweitzer  is  daily  prov- 
,  ing  it;  one  of  the  foremost  of 
I  the  organists  and  philosophers  of 
the  world  has  chosen  to  spend  his 
;  life  in  equatorial  Africa  as  a  doc- 
i  tor  because  he  feels  that  there  is 
j  greater  need  for  the  healing  to 
i  bodies  which  his  hands  can  give 
!  than  there  is  for  the  cultural  bene- 
I  fits  which  his  organ  music  can 
I  offer. 

Each  According  to  Ability 

The  church  is  the  Body  of 
j  Christ.  And  the  individual  mem- 
I  bers  of  the  church  have  obliga- 
j  tions  according  to  their  individual 
!  ability.  Here  is  a  millionaire,  the 
head  of  a  firm  and  a  husband  and 
father.  His  obligation  to  God  is  a 
heavy  one.  Financially  he  must 
support  the  church  in  its  local  pro- 
gram and  its  missionary  enterprise 
(1  Cor.  16:1-3).  But  that  is  not 
all.  As  a  good  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  he  has 
an  obligation  to  support  the  chari- 
table enterprises  which  are  com- 
munity-sponsored and  many 
world-wide  enterprises.  And  there 
is  yet  more.  There  are  civic  and  so- 
cial obligations,  until  finally  there 
comes  an  hour  when  there  must 
be  a  choice  made.  "Which  of  the 
several  demands  for  my  interest 
will  I  answer?"  There  is  the  test- 
ing time.  There  can  be  no  putting 
it  off.  God  demands  the  best;  and 
he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  the  best  you  can  offer. 

-    The   Gift   Without   the   Giver 

Then  there  are  these  other  souls 
who  say,  "I  am  too  busy  to  do  any 


Questions   for   Discussion 

1.  Can  I  ever  substitute  my 
money  for  myself  in  the  church? 

2.  What  would  happen  if 
every  member  of  the  church  de- 
cided to  pay  his  way  in  the  church 
by  really  generous  giving? 

3.  Why  not  establish  a  state 
church  which  is  supported  by 
federal  funds  raised  by  taxation, 
as  in  some  European  nations? 

4.  Which  is  the  better  asset  to 
the  church:  the  individual  who 
gives  generously  of  his  money 
but  refuses  any  personal  respon- 
sibility, or  the  person  who  is  con- 
stantly doing  things  for  the 
church  but  who  is  niggardly  in 
his  giving? 


work  in  the  church,  but  1  will  be 
extra  generous  with  my  financial 
help  and  let  others  do  the  work." 
If  we  give  of  our  financial  means 
but  are  too  busy  to  attend  services 
or  to  take  any  personal  responsi- 
bility for  any  of  the  work  of  the 
church,  will  God  honor  our  gifts? 
Let's  think  this  one  through. 
God  does  demand  our  best.  The 
church  needs  our  support.  We 
should  bring  our  offerings  of 
money  into  God's  house  and  uti- 
lize our  talents  in  his  service.  How 
much  support,  of  all  sorts,  shall 
we  determine  to  give  to  the 
church?  When  will  we  start? 
Those  are  mighty  questions,  and 
they  require  prayerful  answers. 
Do  we  have  the  courage  to  answer 
them? 
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Modern  definition  of  a  low- 
brow: A  man  who  moves  his  lips 
while  reading  comic  books. 

— Seng  Fellowship  News 

A  small  boy  sitting  in  the  rear 
of  a  classroom  appeared  to  be  day- 
dreaming. The  teacher  queried, 
"Do  you  have  trouble  hearing, 
Johnny?"  "No/'  the  boy  replied,  "I 
have  trouble  listening." 
— Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 

Baby  Sardine  was  happily  swim- 
ming in  the  ocean  near  his  mother 
when  he  saw  his  first  submarine. 
He  was  so  frightened. 

"Don't  worry,  honey,"  assured 
Mama  Sardine,  "it's  just  a  can  of 
people." 

— Temmler  Werke 


"Aren't  you  the  fellow  who  sold 
me  this  car  a  few  weeks  ago?"  in- 
quired a  man  who  stopped  at  a 
used-car  lot. 

"I  sure  am,"  smiled  the  sales- 
man. 


"He  certainly  hates  to  call  off  a  game!" 

"Well,  tell  me  about  it  again," 
said  the  buyer.  "I  get  so  discour- 
aged." 

— Neal  O'Hara,  McNaught  Syndi- 
cate 


"He's  showing  us  how 
he  held  Yale  for  four 
downs  on  his  goal 
line." 
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O  Brother  Man 

John    Greenleaf    Whirtier 

0  brother  man,  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother; 
Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 
Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer. 

For  he  whom  Jesus  loved  has  truly  spoken: 
The  holier  worship  which  He  deigns  to  bless 
Restores  the  lost,  and  binds  the  spirit  broken, 
And  feeds  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  example 
Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  doing  good; 
So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our   Father's  temple, 
Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 

Then  shall  all  shackles  fall;  the  stormy  clangor 
Of  wild  war  music  o'er  the  earth  shall  cease; 
Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  fire  of  anger, 
And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of  peace. 
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